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Mission Work in Other Lands 


News Released at the April 23 Meeting of the 
Board of Foreign Missions 


CoNCERNING participation in the pro- 
posed Christian World Mission Con- 
vocation to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
December 6-10, 1942, the Executive 
Board has approved participation by 
the Board of Foreign Missions and the 
Women’s Missionary Society, which 
jointly are entitled to 125 delegates. 
They are to pay their own initiation 
fee of five dollars and all other ex- 
penses, but the Board and the Society 
will pay an underwriting guarantee of 
$750 toward the cost of the Convocation. 

The Board of Foreign Missions has 
decided to present to the Sunday 
schools in January 1943, as a financial 
Foreign Mission Time objective, a sum 
of money to be fixed later, for the 
benefit of the growing mission in Brit- 
ish Guiana, South America. The Brit- 
ish Guiana mission has reminded us 
that Ebenezer Church in New Amster- 
dam will celebrate its bicentennial an- 
niversary in 1943, as the second oldest 
Lutheran Church in South America, 
founded by Dutch Lutherans. The old- 
est church, also founded by Dutch Lu- 
therans, is still functioning and active 
in Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana. Our 
mission requests an official visitor for 
its bicentennial. 


Heyer Centennial Celebration 

In connection with the July meeting 
of the Board of Foreign Missions, a 
centennial service will be held Wednes- 
day evening, July 22, in St. Mark’s Lu- 
theran Church, Baltimore, Dr. R. D. 
Clare pastor. The speaker will be the 
Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz. The pres- 
ident of the Board and its secretaries 
will take part in the service. Many 
guests are to be invited to attend at 
their own expense, including represen- 
tatives of congregations and synods 
with which Father Heyer was asso- 
ciated, living relatives of Father Heyer, 
other Boards, all Lutherans in and 
around Baltimore and others. 

Approximately at the same time as 
the big celebrations in Guntur, India, 
that is sometime in July or August, 
those congregations, schools, confer- 
ences and assemblies that can do so, 
are asked to hold a centennial service 
in honor of Father Heyer. The Board 
of Foreign Missions has prepared and 
printed a service, copies of which may 
be secured from it free of charge. It 
is entitled “In His Train.” 

To discuss subjects concerning mis- 
sions in Africa a conference will be 
héld at Otterbein College, Westerville, 
Ohio, June 19-25, at which our Board 
will be represented -by missionaries 


from Africa on furlough, Board mem- 
bers and secretaries. 


Augustana Synod Centennial 
Effort 

The Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Augustana Synod has distributed 
79,000 Foreign Mission Centennial of- 
fering envelopes to raise $7,500 for the 
erection of the men’s unit of the Rajah- 
mundry Hospital, India. 


Financial Items 


The following amounts have been 
received from legacies and credited to 
the Board’s Land and Building Fund: 
$250 from the estate of Carl N. Conrad, 
Rochester, N. Y.; $1,343.59 from the 
estate of Richard Gubitz, Hartford, 
Conn.; $53.64 from the estate of Julia 
S. Wattles, Pittsburgh, Pa.; $1,029.89 
from the estate of Cora Snyder, Mil- 
lersburg, Pa. 

‘The results of the January Foreign 
Mission Time Centennial Appeal are 
very gratifying. Practically the total 
amount of $50,000 has been paid or 
pledged, and so many have raised $250 
each for centennial chapels in India 
that the Board is asking the mission to 
send names of twenty-five additional 
villages where chapels may be erected. 

The Women’s Missionary Society has 
received about $75,000, making the 
grand total of Centennial Fund con- 
tributions approximately $125,000 to 
date, not including the $10,000 for Lu- 
thergiri Theological Seminary which is 
being raised by the Luther League. 

For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1942, the budget adopted by the Board 
at its meeting April 23, amounts to 
$409,683. No mission field was de- 
creased except Japan. India, Africa, 
and South America were increased. 
Provision has been made for emer- 
gencies on account of the war. 


Doctor for Liberia 
There is no medical missionary in 
our Liberia field. Drs. Moore and 
Flexman will enter our country’s 
armed service. Dr. Georg Gulck is re- 
covering from a major operation. The 
Board is making every effort to get a 
doctor for Liberia, but the prospects 
are not good, because the armed forces 
demand the services of all available 
physicians and surgeons. We are sup- 
porting in part a medical student, Mr. 
Raoul W. Urich, at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, but he will not be ready for serv- 
ice anywhere for several years. 
The Board has voted to revert to a 
(Continued on page 29) 
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THe readers of 
Tue LutHeraNn will 
promptly supply 
the Scripture verse 
that dictated this 
week’s editorial 
illustration. They 
will recall our 
Lord’s words, ‘For 
what is a man prof- 
ited, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul?” But if you will read the portion of Matthew’s 
report of which that sentence is a segment of our 
Lord’s teaching (Matthew 16: 24-28), you will note that 
much the same issue had troubled the disciples as peo- 
ple are now required to face. 

Because men and women are created spiritual and 
material, they all must compare values which reflect 
two ““ways of life.” In one the characteristics are those 
met and appraised by the teachings of Jesus. In the 
other the influences and rewards are such as the world 
gives. 

It is probably true that there is a multitude of people 
living today whose only ideas of values are on what they 
acquire by their investment of their talents, time, and 
opportunities in what is “of the earth earthy.” They live 
and move and have their being among those with whom 
they make contacts in business, pleasure, and common 
interests. We once heard a poor pun concerning a neigh- 


Eternal or Temporal 


bor: “The only sole 
he ever knew was 
on his shoe.” To 
those upon this 
way from cradle to 
grave, the things 
of the spirit are 
practically nonex- 
istent. They seek 
the conquest of the 
world with a degree of success. Wealth, position, and 
pleasures reward their efforts. They have “gained the 
world” they sought to possess, but lost their souls. 

None of those ‘“‘things” are taken with us in the life 
after death. Farms, bank deposits, investments, and 
class distinctions cannot be presented as a credential 
when he who has gained an earthly title to them knocks 
at the gate of the celestial city: “Flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God.” It is to the followers of 
Jesus that the divine welcome is assured when “this 
life’s pilgrimage is o’er.” They carried His cross. 

It is one of the main obligations of Christians to make 
clear the distinctions between the world’s way of life 
and that which our Lord has revealed. The fact must 
be asserted and re-asserted, lived and re-lived, that the 
world has no extension beyond the grave. He whose 
name is not written in the Book of Life; that is, whose 
claim for an eternal spiritual inheritance has not been 
endorsed by the Son of God. is not an heir of God. 
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wp Chih in the News 


Presbyterian Problems 

Tue world will soon know what the Presbyterians 
think of the plan for having their ministers ordained by 
bishops of the Episcopal Church as well as by their own 
church authorities. The joint ordination plan is 
scheduled for consideration at the General Assembly 
opening in Milwaukee tomorrow. 

Dr. Ralph Lloyd, chairman of the Presbyterian de- 
partment of church co-operation and union, will report 
regarding the discussions his department has held with 
a commission representing the Episcopal Church. 

The question of where to find more men for the min- 
istry will also concern the Presbyterians, who must try 
to fill the gaps made by enlistment of pastors as chap- 
lains. Along with recruiting larger numbers, the Pres- 
byterians are eager to raise the standards of education 
for the ministry. A committee headed by Dr. Ilion T. 
Jones is expected to recommend a reduction in the num- 
ber of theological seminaries and an increase in ef- 
ficiency and economy of operation in those recom- 
mended for continued support. 


Methodists Move 
Forty-two per cent of the Methodist ministers move 
every year, according to figures covering two decades 
in fifty-seven annual confer- 


country work department of 
the Methodist Board of Mis- 
sions and Church Extension. 

Thirty-two per cent are 
moved every two years, 12 per 
cent move at the end of the 
third year, 9 per cent move at 
the end of the fourth year, 
these figures show. Only 2 per 
cent stay as long as six years in 
any one parish. 

“This makes it impossible,” according to Dr. A. J. 
Walton and Dr. A. H. Rapking, superintendent and asso- 
ciate superintendent of the board, “to carry on a com- 
munity-related program with any element of continuity. 

“This percentage is doubly alarming,” they say, “for 
it includes Methodist city pastors who move less fre- 
quently than town and country pastors; which would 
indicate that the percentage of Methodist town and 
country pastors moving each two years is higher than 
74 per cent.” 
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Missouri Multiplies 


SomE investigations of the Walther League Messenger 
have resulted.in locating what may be the largest Lu- 
theran family. Mr. and Mrs. Albert Herzberg, members 
of the Missouri Synod congregation in Clarinda, Iowa, 
have twenty children. Mrs. Herzberg is mother of all 
twenty. 

Says their pastor, the Rev. William Mueller, “I con- 
sider Albert Herzberg’s family an ideal one from differ- 
ent viewpoints. They all enjoy good health and love to 


ences, reports the town and - 
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go to church. The children are quiet, respect their 
parents, tend to their duty, and are brought up in the 
fear of the Lord.” 

Another large family located by the Messenger is that 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hofman, McCook, Nebr., who 
have been blessed with seventeen children. Sixteen are 
living. One of the children is a missionary in Brazil. 

Other Lutheran families of twelve, thirteen, and six- 
teen children have been reported to the Messenger. 
Under present-day circumstances, this is news. 


Counting the Catholics 

Tue latest figures on the Roman Catholic Church in 
the United States have recently been made public by 
Religious News Service. They include residents of 
Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands. 

Total membership is now 22,556,242. This is an in- 
crease of 263,141 since last year. There are 36,580 
priests. Parishes with resident priests number 13,315. 
There are 203 seminaries, with 17,545 now in training 
for the priesthood. 

As of March 10, Catholic officers and men with their 
families on military reservations and serving in the 
armed forces numbered 700,000. 

Enrollment at Catholic universities, colleges, and high 
schools is 501,088. Counting in the pupils in 7,701 paro- 
chial elementary schools, there are 2,583,831 attending 
Catholic schools. 

Mission churches increased by thirty-one during the 
year to a total of 5,670. 


Postponing the Premiere 

THE town of Lynchburg, Virginia, reacted in a strange 
way, according to Dr. Carleton Barnwell, writing in the 
Southwestern Episcopalian, when MGM set a date for 
holding in that town the world premiere of a new pic- 
ture, The Vanishing Virginian. 

“Sorry, we have the National Preaching Mission that 
week,” replied the members of Junior League and the 
Woman’s Club, who had been requested to sponsor the 
gala affair. 

Famous actors, the governor of Virginia, and other 
notables had been scheduled for personal appearance at 
the first showing of the new picture. But Maude Royden 
and others were coming to Lynchburg for the preaching 
mission, and the premiere had to be postponed two 
weeks. 


Times Have Changed 

FaTHER HEYER used to travel through Minnesota in a 
covered wagon to preach to scattered communities on 
the frontier. But that was many years ago. 

This year Miss May Murray, who has been a Baptist 
missionary in Arizona, has driven her trailer-home- 
chapel into Detroit. There she has parked among the 
trailer-camps of the defense workers. She intends to 
visit trailer-homes and hold Sunday school classes, and 
try to get the migrant people in touch with local 
churches. Then she will move on to others of the hun- 
dreds of camps. 


inal 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.tus F. SEEBACH 


May Day in Europe, once the time-honored occasion 
for starting trouble by dissatisfied and revolutionary 
labor groups, was a very tame affair this year. The 
parades and flag-wavings were likely not missed, be- 
cause Europe has had more than enough real trouble to 
engage its attention. The most obvious reason for the 
lack of parades, however, was that labor on the con- 
tinent was being kept too busy for any display on that 
day. Its commandeered millions were hard at the task 
of fulfilling the demands of their self-appointed over- 
lords for more munitions. They are being continually 
told in unmistakable terms that this is the only right they 
have—to do what they are told to do without. question- 
ing or grumbling. Switzerland and Sweden were the 
only countries on the continent where parades were 
allowed or attempted; and even there under restrictions. 
There were no demonstrations by the Communists, since 
both countries have banned their party organizations. 
In fact, in a number of the Swiss cantons all parades 
and flag-wavings were prohibited. 


Public Education is having its troubles, increasing and 
multiplying, because of the war. They call for considera- 
tion now instead of awaiting their results in the future. 
Hurry-up demands based on military needs have called 
for short-cuts that may disappear in coming times of 
peace—and they may not. The drain upon the teaching 
force and later supply, however, is likely to be more 
serious and lasting. A Commission set up by the Na- 
tional Education Association reports that high wages in 
defense industries are attracting qualified teachers to 
such an extent that 50,000 rural school teachers and 
10,000 vocational teachers will be needed within the 
next two years. Another thousand qualified instructors 
will be needed as school superintendents. The growing 
needs are being partially met by recalling to service 
certified teachers who have been retired or pensioned, 
but they will not be enough for the need. The Com- 
mission urges that higher salaries be offered to hold or 
attract teachers, but these salaries can hardly compete 
with defense wages. The real crisis will come later 
through the dearth of elementary teachers, from whose 
ranks the advanced instructors are gradually promoted. 
This, and the present drafting of young men and women 
into war service, will unfold a sorry tale for education 
in the coming years, and the sorrow and loss will rest 
upon our children. 


India’s Jumbled politics are largely due to a highly 
varied theological background. Though nationalism is 
strong enough among all groups to foster widespread 
antagonism to British rule, the religious differences in 
India furnish the chief obstacle to their hopes of com- 
plete independence. By far the largest group, the 
Hindus (256,000,000) are divided into 3,000 castes and 
sub-castes, of whom the untouchables number 40,000,000. 
These last are so numerous in Madras Province, 
where our Mission is situated, as to be a powerful po- 
litical force. The Moslems, second largest group 
(88,000,000), are stronger politically in proportion to 
their numbers because of their aggressive policy and 


military prowess. They furnish the chief contribution 
to the native army, and are most numerous in the in- 
fluential provinces of Bengal, Punjab, Sind, the North- 
west Frontier, and in a number of the independent king- 
doms. The Animists, classified by their common faith, 
which is based on a fear and worship of the forces 
of nature, are formidable only in their numbers 
(25,000,000), but their unity is destroyed by very many 
creedal subdivisions. Christians and Jews, beside the 
170,000 Europeans in India, number over 6,000,000. The 
Jews are chiefly ancient communities in Cochin and 
Bombay, but do not include the Pathans, who claim to 
be Jewish by race but are Moslem by faith. The Sikhs, 
and a sub-division of Singhs (nearly 6,000,000) are a 
famous soldier group of the Hindus. The Jains (about 
1,250,000) are a vegetarian sect and are mostly given to 
trading. Buddhists (450,000), starting as a protest 
against Hindu castes, and acting as a reform movement 
in Hinduism, are weak in numbers and influence. The 
Parsis, commonly called Fire Worshipers (110,000), are 
anciently descended from Persian immigrants, fruit of 
an early invasion for conquest, and are stronger po- 
litically than their numbers warrant because of eminence 
in business, medicine and learned professions. If a com- 
mon ground of action and a common tolerance in re- 
ligious matters could be agreed upon, India would have 
no difficulty in making its claims to political independ- 
ence effective. By the way, who said America leads the 
world in a multiplicity of religious sects? 


’ Constant and quick changes are being made in the 
use of metals in the service of war. Germany has re- 
cently developed an armor plate of double the former 
strength, so as to be invulnerable to heavy machine- 
gun and light cannon fire. Used in the U-boats, it 
rendered the ordinary methods of attack by the United 
Nations ineffective until they began to use aerial depth 
bombs. Now the temporary success of U-boat attack is 
gradually being overcome. Used on land in tanks, this 
same armor turned aside even the 37-millimeter cannon 
shells, except in the case of a direct hit at point-blank 
range. Then the Russians developed the “Stormovik 
fighter,” armed with a rocket-fired bomb which pene- 
trated the heaviest Nazi tanks, and that advantage was 
gone. To meet these extra demands for metal the 
churches and city halls in Germany and occupied coun- 
tries have been called upon to surrender their bells, 
though one is allowed to remain on each building. The 
Nazis have found it necessary to explain that bells have 
always been commandeered in previous wars. Again, 
because soldiers are being carried into battle in motor 
vehicles, Britain is testing out body armor made of light 
metal strong enough to turn aside rifle, tommy-gun, 
machine-gun bullets and shrapnel splinters. This is rem- 
iniscent of the knights of old, though the present war is 
not knightly. With the exhaustion of available metal, 
which is not inconceivable, we may need to go farther 
back than the Middle Ages—to the Stone Age, indeed— 
and make our weapons of volcanic glass as our remote 
ancestors did. We have a large natural supply in the 
immense Obsidian Cliff in Yellowstone Park. 
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Some of an Army Ch 


Chaplain Brown’s day 
begins with a 
communion service at 
which soldiers and 
nurses are in attendance 


Taught by the fatalities suffered in the first World 
War, ample hospital facilities are available at all the 
great training centers. The chaplain’s visits to sick 
and wounded are much appreciated, and services are 
often held in the wards. 


Chaplain Brown preaching in a cantonment hospital 
chapel. Officers, nurses, relatives, soldiers, and sol- 
diers in hospital roles attend these services. 


THESE pictures deal specifically with the chaplain at 
an army cantonment. What does a hospital chaplain do? 
Rather ask, what he doesn’t do. His efforts in behalf of 
the men stationed at any post are first those of a chap- 
lain and always that of a friend. He brings comfort to 
the sick, cheer to the lonely and preaches the gospel to 
the men at the post, or in the camp. 

The cantonment chapel is open for private meditation 
and prayer from 7.30 A. M. to 9.00 P. M., and the chap- 
lains’ offices are in this building. The men in the service 
may find a chaplain here ready to be of service. 

The three hospitals conducted in this special area have 
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aplain's Work 


On field duty the 
contains the vessels 


the Holy Supper in 
the open fields 


libraries from which the men may obtain books by con- 
sulting a nurse, a Red Cross visitor, or the chaplain. 
One hospital cnaplain writes: “The field here at... 
is one of the greatest mission fields that I can think of at 
present. The chaplains are busy day and night trying 
to bring the cheer and comfort of the gospel to these 
men who welcome the opportunity to pour out their 
hearts to the chaplains. I thoroughly enjoy my work. 
I would not trade with the pastor of the largest congre- 
gation in the country. We see evidences of the work of 


the Spirit every day, and many are being led to Christ 
who have never known Him.” 


chaplain’s equipment 


needed to administer 


| 
f 
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of the same city, was born twenty years ago. 
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speakers Impress Synod 


lowa Convention Marked by Informing and 
Inspiring Addresses 


By Davin E. Ropsison, Sioux City 


In 1941 the United Lutheran Synod in Iowa met at 
council Bluffs on the Missouri River. This year, be- 


‘tween April 27 and 29, delegates from the thirty-four 


h churches of the synod met in the thriving city of Daven- 
port on the Mississippi River as St. Mark’s Church en- 
'tertained the eighty-eighth annual convention. 

St. Mark’s Church, a daughter of St. Paul’s Church 
This 
church, as it comes of age, will be almost as large as the 


' parent, for it has grown in grace and strength. Under 


the able ministry of M. A. Getzendaner, D.D. (who in 
January moved to Salem, Oregon), this congregation in 
its score of years grew to a confirmed membership of 
1,220, with a property valued at $65,500, which will soon 
be free of all debt. 

The senior pastor today is the youthful Rev. William 
E. Kmet, who previously served St. Mark’s as assistant 
pastor for several years. The associate pastor is the Rev. 
Victor Archie, also young, and a talented musician. 

The members of the host congregation spared no -ef- 
fort in providing gracious hospitality for the synod and 
the synodical Women’s Missionary Society, which met 
concurrently in their church. The days were fair, Iowa 
was verdant, and the spirit of the convention was hope- 
ful and challenging. 


Synod Highlights 

Highlights of the convention included the special serv- 
ices and the guest speakers. The synod and the syn- 
odical Women’s Missionary Society joined in a Com- 
munion Service on the opening day at four o’clock. Pas- 
tor Kmet was the liturgist, and J. A. Miller, D.D., senior 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Davenport, was the 
preacher, having as his subject, “When God Forgets.” 
Dr. Miller has been pastor at St. Paul’s for more than 
twenty-five years and has inspired three sons to enter 
the ministry. One of them, Emerson, labors with him 
as associate pastor; another, Jerome, is pastor of a 
strong congregation at Burlington, Iowa; the third, 
Richard, is a student at Hamma Divinity School. Officers 
of the synod assisted in the Communion Service. 

In the evening the Women’s Missionary Society con- 
ducted the service with Pastor Archie serving as liturgist 
and Dr. Arlene Beal of Davenport giving the address on 
the subject, “Drafted or Enlisted for Service?” Dr. 
Beal’s long experience as a medical missionary to India 
was reflected in this timely presentation. Mrs. A. G. 
Heitman of Sioux City conducted the Life and In Memo- 
riam candlelight service that followed. 

Tuesday evening more than 600 delegates to the two 
conventions and members of the congregations in and 
near Davenport gathered in the large Masonic Temple 
for a delicious banquet and an interesting program of 
music and speeches. Choral numbers by St. Mark’s 
senior choir and piano selections by the Rev. Victor 
Archie were much appreciated. Greetings and responses 
led to the introduction of Armin G. Weng, D.D., pres- 
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ident of the Illinois Synod, who spoke on “Power” in a 
way that convinced the audience that he was a speaker 
with power to captivate and inspire. 

Dr. Weng had a double duty. He spoke before synod 
on two occasions as the representative of the U. L. C. A. 
These were stimulating periods as he presented the 
whole work of the whole church. He made particular 
reference to current matters and emphasized thoroughly 
the importance of the church in wartime, especially as 
it can be effective in Lutheran World Action. 


Present and Absent 

Other leaders in the work of the church who appeared 
before synod were: Dr. R. G. Schulz, president of Car- 
thage College; Dr. T. D. Rinde, dean of Western The- 
ological Seminary; Dr. O. W. Ebright, superintendent 
of Tabitha Home; Dr. LeRoy F. Weihe, superintendent 


St. Mark’s Church, Davenport, Host to lowa Synod and the 
Syodical Missionary Society 


of Nachusa Orphanage; and Dr. Robert Taylor, a rep- 
resentative of the American Bible Society. 

The synod also heard greetings from Miss Virginia 
Wirt, Des Moines, president of the synodical Luther 
League; Mrs. Edna Redeen, Newton, president of the 
synodical Women’s Missionary Society; and Mr. Hiner 
Juel, Council Bluffs, president of the newly organized 
synodical Brotherhood. 

Pastors Heinz Ritzen of Persia and John Zeltin of 
Manly conducted the Matin services. 

A number of familiar faces were absent from this con- 
vention of synod. There were an unusual number of 
transfers during the year. Three of the pastors entered 
our military forces as chaplains. These were the Rev. 
Harry Coder, Iowa Falls; the Rev. August Gruhn, Des 
Moines; and the Rev. H. G. Schwegler, Cedar Rapids. 


The Officers and Delegates to the U. L. C. A. 
Presiding at the business sessions of synod was the 
Rev. Edward A. Piper of Fairfield. Under his genial 
leadership the business at hand moved along smoothly. 
Action was taken in 1941 anticipating the choosing of 
a full-time president of synod in 1942. This was deemed 
inadvisable at this time. The result of the election of 
synodical officers was the re-election of President Piper 
as well as the following: the Rev. Ralph Krueger, Iowa 
City, secretary; Mrs. J. L. Berger, Cedar Rapids, treas- 
urer (for the seventeenth year); the Rev. M. E. Lesher, 
Clinton, statistician; W. H. Blancke, D.D., Newton, his- 
(Continued on page 21) 


A Dual 
Anniversary 


Texas Synod and 
Trinity Church, Victoria, 
Aged Ninety 


By JAMES F. VORKOPER 


“Deep in the heart of Texas,’ April 25 to 28, our 
brethren of the Lone Star State met for the ninetieth 
convention of their synod. The anniversary was a dual 
one: the host congregation, Old Trinity at Victoria, was 
likewise aged ninety. The occasion proved for both 
church and synod that nine decades of battling with the 
adversaries of the faith can contribute vigor and ex- 
tension. Trinity is first in size and in total benevolences 
among the twenty-eight constituents of the Texas Synod. 
The Rev. J. M. Schedler is the esteemed pastor. 

Remembering their reputation for hospitality, the 
members of Trinity Church welcomed her children with 
open arms and spread the bounties of the fields and 
pastures and, to the delight of all ministers present, the 
proverbial occupant of the roost. Enhancing its tastiness 
was the fact that meals served in the spacious Luther 
Hall were free of charge to pastors, delegates and vis- 
itors. 

The Brotherhood convention preceded the synodical 
convention Saturday and Sunday morning and after- 
noon. A banquet was held Saturday evening, at which 
time the Rev. Dr. R. R. Belter, Burlington, Iowa, pres- 
ident of the Wartburg Synod, representing the United 
Lutheran Church in America’s Executive Board at the 
conventions, brought a message. Sunday morning the 
Rev. J. M. Schedler preached a sermon to the Brother- 
hood and in the afternoon the business sessions were 
held. 

The chief service of the convention of synod was held 
Sunday night, April 26. This marked the ninetieth anni- 
versaries of the synod and of Trinity Church. The Rev. 
Paul Bechter, Yoakum, president of synod, preached 
the sermon and the Rev. William J. Hoebel, Dallas, sec- 
retary, was liturgist. A history of the Texas Synod was 


Delegates and Visitors to Texas Synod Convention. President Bechter in forefront 
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read by W. C. Wolfsdorff, D.D., Shiner, Texas (retired), | 
and the greetings from the synod to the congregation | 
were given by the Rev. Fred W. Kern of Austin, vice- | 
president of synod. The Rev. Dr. Fred C. Wiegman, | 


1 


president of Midland College, Fremont, Nebr., preached | 


an anniversary sermon on “Prosperity and Posterity.” | 
In the history by Dr. Wolfsdorff it was pointed out 


that in the first convention after the organization (No- | 
vember 10, 1851), which was held in Trinity Church, — 
Victoria, in May 1852, the receipts for the year were 


$10.95 and the disbursements $1.15. In 1853, when the 
Texas Synod joined the General Synod, there were nine 


aw 
c 
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pastors, eleven congregations, thirteen preaching places, — 
two churches, 144 baptisms, 38 confirmed, 591 com- | 


municants, 35 marriages and 48 funerals. There have © 


been many changes since that time. 
The reorganization meeting of the synod took place 


in Victoria October 18, 1896. At the meeting of synod | 
held in Victoria in 1918, the Texas Synod was the first | 


synod of the United Lutheran Church in America to 
vote for the merger. So the little synod in far-off Texas 
has not been too far away to feel the pulse of the United 
Lutheran Church. The mission committee of synod says 
that we need more blood in our veins, however. 

On Monday evening R. R. Belter, D.D., spoke to the 
delegates and members, as did also the Rev. Dr. 
Wiegman. 


Men of Texas Synod in Armed Forces of Nation 
Several congregations have over 10 per cent of the 
entire confirmed membership in the nation’s service. 
One congregation has a confirmed membership of 124, 
1941 minutes (approximately), and reports 23 boys 
called into service. From 17 congregations—not includ- 


THE BROTHERHOOD 
BANQUET 
Left to right, front row: 
Treasurer F. B. Kuhn; 
The Rey. Dr. R. R. Belter, 
U. L. C. A. Representative; 
President T. T. Teel; 
Seeretary H. H. Boehl; and 
C. C. Zirjacks, guest speaker 
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ing several large congregations from which we under- 
stand that between 15 to 30 men have gone—the sum 
total of men in service is 134 in the army, 7 in the navy 
and 15 in the air corps; total, 156. The entire member- 
ship of synod according to 1942 minutes is 5,372 con- 
firmed. Probably two hundred Lutheran boys from 
Texas Synod alone will benefit from Lutheran World 
Action. Keep in touch with your boys. 
The synod enjoyed the companionship of Chaplain 

' Harry F. Coder, Camp Wallace, Texas, a member of the 
Iowa Synod, U. L. C. A. He had charge of one of the 
_ devotional periods of the convention. He explained the 
- work of a chaplain to the delegates assembled. 
The Rev. Marcus C. Rieke, service pastor in the Lu- 
' theran Service Center at San Antonio, brought a vivid 

word-picture of his work to the delegates of the Brother- 
| (Continued on page 28) 


LET ME NEVER FORGET! 
By Inez Seagle 


Lorp, let me never forget—this is your world! 
The mountains towering to the sky, 
The battlefields where soldiers lie; 
Smouldering ruins of homes once blest, 
Sloping hills where refugees rest. 
The deserts, oases, the cactus trees, 
- Scorching winds and the friendly breeze. 
‘The plains, the rivers, the shady valleys, 
Innumerable stars with their blinking sallies. 
- Lord, for man you made this habitude and it is good. 


But what have men done with your glorious art? 
They’ve twisted, blasted, and blown it apart! 

It’s not your fish in the seas that sting, 

But monstrous, hideous submarines 

That lurk in all the waters still 

And pounce upon helpless ships at will. 

Those aren’t your birds that wing through the skies, 
That mothers see with dread in their eyes. 
They’re war planes—a thundering herd 

That destroy and kill at a human’s word. 


Lord, look at your windswept hill. 

Do you see the ashes of the old flour mill? 

And there’s my neighbor—he used to plow, 

But he himself is in harness now. 

He still strides forth in the blazing sun, 

Today he’s carrying a soldier’s gun. 

Is he thinking of the seed in the ground, 

Or the burst of the bomb when it hits the town? 


Lord, this is your world—the towns, the cities, 
The wailing mothers, the innocent kiddies, 
Despite chaos, fear, the rain, and the wet, 
This is your world—how could I forget? 

And you shall wipe away all tears, 

And purge our foolish, doubting fears. 

Then unto you we'll flee for rest, 

But now—we stand—to brave the test. 

And through the tempest, the rain, the wet, 
This is your world, God, don’t let me forget! 


Hebrew Mission, Baltimore, Md. 


Dedicated to 
Democracy 


Contributions of the Christian College to the 
American Way of Life 


By HENRY J. ARNOLD, President, 
Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y. 


For us Americans, democracy, regarded as an ideal 
way of life as well as a desirable political system, goes 
a long way toward insuring those values in social living 
to which our country has dedicated itself from the be- 
ginning of its history as a nation. 

Established upon the principle that human values 
transcend all other values, democracy, ideally speaking, 
is in complete harmony with the Christian way of life. 
Democracy exalts human personality and human free- 
dom. On the contrary, the totalitarian or dictator state 
insists that its citizens, at all times, are subordinate to, 
and subject to, the call of the state in all relationships 
of life. 

The Christian college—I mean the genuinely Chris- 
tian college—because of its insistence upon freedom, 
the complete development of the individual and the 
supremacy of spiritual values in life, is making contri- 
butions toward the maintenance of the democratic way 
that all fair-minded people must say are out of all pro- 
portion to the support and the recognition which it re- 
ceives from an uninformed public. 

The first of the contributions of the Christian college 
is that it teaches and defends a philosophy of life that 
definitely harmonizes with the traditional principles and 
ideals of democracy. 


The Basic Triangle 

This philosophy centers around at least three basic 
declarations which are common to both Christianity and 
democracy: (1) The intrinsic worth of the human indi- 
vidual; (2) that freedom is indispensable for complete 
and effective living; and (3) that the individual is re- 
sponsible for his acts. 

A second important contribution of the Christian col- 
lege is that it consciously strives to integrate its philos- 
ophy with its campus life. The evidence of this integra- 
tion lies in the character of the faculty, the attitudes and 
character of its students and the Christian emphasis of 
its curriculum. 

A third contribution made by the Christian college to 
democracy is in its preparation of moral and spiritual 
leaders. 

In this area lies perhaps the greatest contribution of 
these colleges to the democratic way of life, for in gen- 
eral they turn out men and women who are motivated 
by a spiritual dynamic as well as by a sound philosophy 
of life. I share the conviction of those who believe that 
a well-educated Christian leadership provides the best 
possible guarantee of the perpetuation of democratic 
ideals and spiritual balance in a distraught world. 


To these aims and objectives our Lutheran colleges 
will continue to dedicate their best efforts. May they 
continue to build the temple of Christian democracy in 
our glorious land of the free. 
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California Delegates in State Capital 


Synod’s Seventy-fifth Anniversary Celebrated at Convention in Sacramento 


DrippineG skies and chilly winds substituted for golden 
sunshine and summer zephyrs during the fifty-first con- 
vention of the California Synod at Sacramento, April 
28 to May 1. Summer suits were covered up beneath 
overcoats while the faithful furnace of historic St. John’s 
sent up its welcome emanations. 

Within a few blocks of the State Capitol, St. John’s 
lifts its attractive tower, a monument in artificial stone 
to the faithful ministry of Dr. and Mrs. C. F. Oehler, 
who for forty-five years served the congregation. The 
present pastor, the Rev. Henry Opperman, welcomed 
the delegates and visitors and was very thoughtful of 
the comfort and needs of his guests. St. John’s is cele- 
brating its seventy-fifth anniversary this year. 

The Brotherhood banquet on the evening preceding 
the synodical convention was extensively advertised and 
the menu was highclass; but the attendance was very 
small. George Weiman, a member of the First Church 
of Los Angeles, was elected president, and the prospects 
for the future are promising. 

Tuesday evening the president, Dr. William H. Derr, 
preached another of his helpful sermons. Taking as his 
text, “If the foundations be destroyed, what can the 
righteous do?” he presented a discourse that was full 
of admonition and inspiration. The Sacrament of the 
Altar was administered by the officers of synod. The 
large choir of St. John’s furnished excellent music each 
evening. 


Some Statistics 


It must have been an evil genius that first suggested 
a tabulation of church figures. Such a process runs 
dangerously near the path of temptation. How the ten 
digits do get confused and go into a spectacular tailspin. 
The gain in confirmed members is 100 per cent greater 
than the gain in communing members. The trouble lies 
with “Old Man Apportionment.” He comes in for his 
annual drubbing, but always gets up at the count of 
nine and still wears the champion belt. The number of 
baptized members in a few congregations leaves little 
hope for Sunday school work. An adjustment in the 
reported valuation of property shows a decrease of 
nearly $25,000. The payments on apportionment were 
in advance of the year before. Some congregations con- 
tributed for the regular benevolences an amount equal 
te 15 and 20 per cent of their total expenditures, and 
still are at the bottom of the so-called “honor roll,” 
while some “top notchers” gave less than 5 per cent of 
their total expenditures for benevolence. A good motto 
for most synods would be, “Honor to Whom Honor Is 
Due.” A special apportionment of 40 cents per com- 
muning member was voted to Midland College. The 
men’s organizations in the Southern Conference lost 133 
members, while in the Northern there was a gain of 34. 


Some Personals 


The presence of Dr. Henry H. Bagger of Lancaster, 
Pa., as the representative of the United Lutheran 


By W. E. Crouser, D.D. 


Church was an occasion of joy to all. His friendly ap- 
proach, his gracious manner, and his wide knowledge 
and experience in the work, made his visit very helpful. 
Aside from his four addresses during the day sessions, 
he gave the address Wednesday evening at the fiftieth 
anniversary service of the Women’s Society. 7) 

The presence of Dr. P. W. H. Frederick, dean of | 


Western Seminary, reminded us “old timers” of days} 


long gone when he was active in our synod. Twenty- 
five minutes were allotted him in which to present the 
case of Midland College and Western Seminary. 

The regular daily devotions were conducted by Dr. 
Henry I. Kohler of Bethany Church, Los Angeles. He 
presented several discourses on “The Work of the Min- 
istry.” 

Financial aid was granted to four men in preparation 
for the gospel ministry: Paul H. Wolpert, Elvin Hansen, 
Harold Lorimer, and George Spindt. 


Synod’s New Clerical Members 

Albert B. Schwertz, D.D., pastor, and Marvin O. Lee, 
assistant pastor, of the First Lutheran Church in Los 
Angeles; Franklin P. Smith, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Los Angeles; Franklin A. Swanson, pastor of Holy Trin- 
ity, Inglewood; Otto Becker, pastor of St. Paul’s, Sanger; 
Erwin A. Vosseler, pastor of the First Church of San 
Diego; Lawrence Vosseler, assistant pastor of Glendale. 

Three of our pastors are in the service of the nation: 
D. Edward Wright of Alhambra; Erwin T. May, formerly 
of Santa Barbara; and Delmar L. Dyreson, formerly of 
San Diego. 

The choice for president focused on the Rev. James 
P. Beasom, Jr., pastor of the First Church, Glendale. 
Mr. Beasom came into the synod five years ago. His 
work in Glendale has been one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the California Synod. 

The choice of secretary and treasurer has become 
chronic in our synod. Both the Rev. Clarence F. 
Crouser and Mr. William B. Scheehl, the present in- 
cumbents, received practically unanimous votes. 

Delegates to the U. L. C. A. are: Clerical: James P. 
Beasom, Guy Hudson, J. Edward Oslund, and Clarence 
F. Crouser. Alternates: H. R. Allen, D. Edward Wright, 
R. S. Romeis, Henry Opperman. Lay delegates: Fritz 
Noel, W. B. Scheehl, W. F. Bening, Clarence Derr. 


Alternates: E. L. Konnon, E. Hahn, George Kohl, W. 
Capel. 


The Service Commission 


of the National Lutheran Council was represented by 
the Rev. J. Edward Oslund, until recently pastor of St. 
Mark’s Church, San Francisco. The popular and com- 
modious hotel, the King George, located in the down- 
town district of San Francisco, has been leased and fitted 
up as a Lutheran Service Center. It was dedicated this 
month and is meeting a very large need. A fuller de- 
scription of this and the work being done for the service 
men will be the motif for a separate letter. 
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Washington 
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"WHAT'S RIGHT WITH WASHINGTON?" 


Tuts is the title of a weekly broadcast at a local radio 
station. It suggests a point of view most necessary these 
days. Certainly there are things wrong in and with this 
town, because it is full of human beings. Surely there 
are weaknesses in the war administration, for humans, 
like the readers of this page, are in the driver’s seat. 
These wrongs and weaknesses must be handled—but 
handled with the sense of responsibility, with the con- 
viction that we are all in this thing together, that Uncle 
Sam is our Uncle. In other words, we need fewer 
“wrecking contractors” today. We need builders of con- 
fidence in the motives of Congressmen and the Admin- 
istration. Free speech must be preserved, but that free- 
dom should be used to build courage and not to arouse 
suspicions. With nerves on edge, the average man’s 
emotions are like a tinderbox, ready easily to be set on 
fire. Irresponsible chatter drops careless matches into 
that box. We believe that those at the top in this town 
are putting everything they’ve got into the war effort. 
Write your doubts and criticisms to your Congressman 
or Senator and get substantial information. That will 
build courage. This page has criticized certain policies 
in Washington and will continue to do so, but with the 
conviction that ‘““What’s Right With Washington” is big 
and strong enough to handle what is wrong. 


TRADITIONALIST 

A certain Mrs. Butler came to Washington the other 
day along with the thousands who have been pouring 
into the city. Hers was no visit on emergency business. 
Her visit was to attend the annual convention of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. That conven- 
tion was being held in Chicago for the first time in its 
history. This persistent delegate had been present for 
twenty-nine years, and it mattered’ little whether the 
convention was moved or not. She came on, as usual, 
stayed for the customary time and received reporters at 
her hotel, stating her insistence on keeping the honored 
tradition. She certainly kept the tradition but missed 
the convention. 


FOR DARK DAYS 


“HITLER and War Revealed in the Bible!” “Prophecies 
Tell of Dark Days!” So run certain advertisements on 
the Saturday church page of Washington newspapers. 
We may presume them to be general of a type of preach- 
ing existent in these difficult war days. There are always 
those who dodge the present issue by concerning them- 
selves over a prophetic problem. It’s all reminiscent of 
an event which occurred in May 1780. That’s 162 years 
ago, but the type of hysteria revealed by the famous 
“dark day” which blotted out the sunlight across the 
Eastern seaboard is like a contemporaneous variety. On 


that notable day men ran to cover, women wept, and 
prayers were lifted everywhere. It was the end of the 
world, so they thought. Even the Senators in the United 
States Congress began to leave the chamber and inter- 
rupt the debates. At that moment a certain Senator 
Davenport rose and made a memorable statement which - 
has been preserved for such a day as ours by one of 
Edwin Markham’s poems. Said the Senator, as reported 
in the poet’s way: 


“Bring in the lights: let us be found 
Doing our duty’s common round. 
Bring in the candles: keep to the task: 
What more can Judgment Angels ask?” 


MORE PROBLEMS FOR THE CHURCH 


THE gasoline rationing plan adds another problem to 
the already problem-laden future faced by downtown 
churches in our metropolitan areas. Washington has no 
subways and a most inadequate transportation system. 
Churches in the downtown area draw congregations 
from a radius of twenty-five miles. Now the problem is 
to maintain essential programs while meeting the 
stringencies imposed by the war effort. Interestingly 
enough every crisis develops creative resourcefulness. 
Neighbors are sharing automobiles. Meetings aren’t so 
long or as frequent. Churches are still crowded. Auxil- 
iaries in congregations are planning new methods of 
carrying on their programs within the framework of this 
new type of living. The churches are carrying on. 


CITY-WIDE CHURCH PLANNING 


Dr. SAMUEL KINCHELOE, of the University of Chicago, 
spoke to the Washington Ministerial Association on the 
problems of Protestant metropolitan church planning. 
It was an address of wide significance. But it’s difficult 
to report a speech on “maps.” Here are some dots and 
dashes from. it... . There are approximately 100 met- 
ropolitan areas in America, covering 1.2 per cent of the 
land area of the country but containing 44.8 per cent of 
the population. ... Every city has a “structure” that can 
be charted and diagnosed, and many of our industrial 
cities are much alike. . . . The likeness in all metro- 
politan structures enable a student to make certain def- 
inite predictions, such as, delinquency ratios, deaths by 
tuberculosis, rent differentials. . . . Great social forces 
seem to be operating in all these metropolitan areas: 
“concentric zones” moving out, “lateral forces” pushing 
out and “cultural islands” resisting both. ... It is well 
to know the forces operating, which may cause a social 
and economic landslide. . . . Protestantism seems to be 
up against some irresistible pushes. ... The rent cost is 
a good index... . Washington must make an independent 
study. The social structure is different, largely because 
there is only one dominant business: government. 
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Among 


Moving in the Best Circles 


You know the woman who goes around in circles, 
don’t you? She’s a very lovable person, really. Her in- 
tentions are so very kind and helpful. Her sympathy 
flows readily in all directions. She always has a good 
word to say for everyone, whether her judgment is dis- 
criminating or not. She always accepts whatever re- 
sponsibility is offered her, even if she cannot carry the 
job through to completion. She dashes gaily hither and 
yon, doing a little of this and a little of that. And she 
ends right back where she started. 

She may not accomplish very much, but she makes 
the world a little brighter where she is. She may irritate 
those who see that the shortest distance between them- 
selves and a given goal is a straight line. But people 
like that have irritating qualities, too. On the whole, 
she’s a pleasant person to have around. (No pun in- 
tended.) 

And there are certain fallacies about that straight line 


business anyhow. Isn’t there some new geometric theory 


that says that a straight line is really a curve. It sounds 
a bit improbable. But there were a good many cen- 
turies during which men thought it not only improbable 
but impossible that they were living on a curved surface 
rather than a flat one. 

Somewhere I came across a thought that seemed to 
me so true that I appropriated it as my own and have 
forgotten how it came to me. Perhaps one of you will 
recognize the source. This is how it ran. The discovery 
that the world is round only proves what man has always 
known in his own heart, that he is the center of his own 
world. Any spot on the surface of a sphere can be the 
center of a thousand circles—tiny little ones, or as large 
as the sphere itself. No matter how small or how large 
the radius of the circle, its center will always be the 
individual. 

Some people live in a rather small circle. Their in- 
terests and their sympathies have a short radius. They 
include their own families and a select group of friends. 
They may be snobbish or they may be shy, but some- 
thing walls them in. 

There are others whose radius of interest is a little 
longer. They can identify themselves with the joys or 
sorrows of members of their own congregation, their 
own community, or even of their country. That is their 
outside limit. If the woman next door catches her hand 
in the wringer, they are there to offer help immediately. 
If fire or some other misfortune assails a family living 
on the other side of town, they will gladly sacrifice their 
own possessions to supply these needy ones. They may 
even be interested in home missions or inner missions. 
But the needs of those outside the circumference of this 
circle are unreal to them. 

For them, people of other races, people with other 
customs do not exist. Oh, yes, they see them in the 
movies. They read about them in fiction. They hear 
about them at the church. But in the movies, in fiction 
or in missionary stories, the white hero is real. The 
“natives” are only background for his achievements. 


Ourselves ... 
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By Margaret A. J. Irvin 


Leprosy on the other side of the world is less real than 
a case of chicken pox or measles down the street from 
them. ; 

Then there are the people whose orbit is as wide as 
the world. They do not need to be told to love their 
enemies, because they could not do anything else. There 
are individuals with that sort of radius in practically 
every country; because there are in every country Chris- 
tians who believe that when their Master said, “all the 
world,” He meant exactly what He said. 

They are confident that no matter who draws circles 
that shut them out, they can follow the recipe in Edwin 
Markham’s little poem Outwitted and with Love’s help 
draw a circle that takes the rest in. 

It may sound a bit dizzy; but since all of us must go 
around in circles, let’s make sure they really are “the 
best circles.” 


Flower Arrangement 


A HANDFUL of blackened dandelions stuck limply into 
a vase that is far too big for them would not take a 
prize at a flower show. It follows none of the approved 
rules of floral arrangement. It has none of the originality 
that might make up for not following accepted stand- 
ards. Yet it has one claim to beauty: it is an expression 
of love. 

“See, I fixed you a bouquet,” says the three-year-old, 
proudly. 

“How lovely! Thank you so much,” you answer quite 
without hypocrisy. For you see beyond the gift to the 
heart of the giver. 

Dandelions growing in the sun, like drops of molten 
gold against the grass. Warm little hands plucking them 
to take to the person who always wants to share her 
joy in beauty with him. These are the things you see 
in the floral tribute. Your heart is singing because a 
child you love is trying to give you something of his own. 

When you can really feel happy about a handful of 
half-dead, sadly drooping dandelions, you have come a 
little distance along the road to understanding what 
Jesus meant by the story of the widow’s mite. 

Any gift that we can offer to the mighty Maker of the 
universe is bound to look pitifully inadequate. The most 
intricately fashioned human invention is as simple as 
the tower a child builds with his blocks, compared with 
the creation of a butterfly or a mountain range. To 
offer anything, even our best, to our Creator, seems like 
presumption. 

It looks like presumption, until we remember that He 
wants both our gifts and our love. We remember that 
He looks at our efforts to please Him with the tender 
tolerance that we feel for a child. 

And that hurts our pride, doesn’t it? 

Do you suppose that is what is meant by the words 
we say so often and so thoughtlessly, “The sacrifices of 
God are a broken spirit?” 

Until we can be that humble, we will never know the 
joy a child feels in giving us his withered but lovingly 
offered bunch of flowers. 
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Minister's Wife . . . . 
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Sour Grapes 


Mark Lathrop Asks Some Questions 


“Hey, Mother! Are there any new shoelaces any- 
where?” called Mark. 

“Look in my upper right-hand drawer. And hurry. 
Tell Joan I’m waiting for her to set the table.” 

“So you’re waiting for me?” laughed Joan, poking 
her head out of the dining room door. “I have the sil- 
ver on the table already— Why didn’t you scold him for 
saying ‘hey’? You won’t let me say it.” 

“Don’t you suppose mothers ever get tired of scolding 
about the same thing? It doesn’t seem to do any good 
with Mark lately, so I guess I’ll have to wait for him to 
grow up a little more.” 

The idea of Mark’s needing to grow up brought a 
series of far from lady-like guffaws from my daughter. 
She was still laughing when Mark appeared. 

“For goodness sake! Is that a laughing hyena? Sounds 
like one.” 

“Wait till you hear what mother just said! She says 
you are a baby for yelling ‘hey’ all the time.” 

“Tl bet she didn’t. Did you, Mother?” 

“Not quite that. But I did say that I was tired of tell- 
ing you not to say it and that I’d just wait till you grew 
up a little more and you’d get over it.” 

“Well, I must say! For my own mother to say a thing 
like that—!” 

“Wasn't nice. No, I’m afraid it wasn’t. I’m sorry I 
said it, if you’re sorry you yelled at me again.” 

“O. K. I’m sorry.” We grinned at each other. 

“Here, Mark, just to show I think you are very grown- 
up and trustworthy, I’ll let you have the honor of carry- 
ing in the sugar bowl.” 

“Whee! I’m going to drop it!” 

“Now, Mark. Stop your clowning and get to work.” 

“You know what my teacher says? He says that if 
everyone in America had self-control, we wouldn’t need 
all this sugar rationing.” 

“T guess he’s right; but I guess there is no country in 
the world where all the people have perfect self-control.” 
“He says, though, that Christians ought to have it.” 

I curbed my desire to answer impatiently. I felt that 
this conversation meant more to him than appeared on 
the surface. It would be nice, if my son would sit down 
and let me discuss important things with him in peace 
and quiet. He always seems to wait till I am getting a 
meal or cleaning closets, or something of that sort. See- 
ing me occupied with other matters seems to make him 
less self-conscious about voicing what is in his mind. 
At least that is what I tell myself. There is always the 
possibility that it is pure cussedness. 

“Did he?” I made my voice casual. 

“Yes, he says that Christians ought to want other 
people to have more than they have.” 

“Does that sound so impossible, Mark?” 

“Not impossible, exactly; but I certainly don’t know 
very many. Jesus was; but there aren’t many people in 
our church who are.” 

He began naming the outstandingly selfish people in 
Bordenville; but I called a halt to the recital. 

“Be fair, Mark. If you are going to mention those 


people, you mustn’t forget that there are the other sort, 
too. There are Mary Jeffers, and Mrs. Benson, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Milland.” 

“They are all right, but I’m ashamed to be in a church 
with those other people. I think the church council or 
somebody ought to put them out.” 

“And how about you? Are you so unselfish always 
that you would make a good church member for us to 
keep?” 

“Well, no, but I’m not grown-up.” 

And some of those others you named aren’t grown-up 
either, so far as their religion is concerned. They still 
need to learn a lot; and if we put them out of the church, 
do you suppose they would ever get any better?” 

“T never thought about that.” 

“And they might even get worse, you know.” 

“Yes, but Skinny says people in churches are no bet- 
ter than anyone else, and he’d be ashamed to belong to 
such a crowd.” 

So Skinny was behind all this. And his arguments 
were not eleven-year-old arguments. The poor young- 
ster’s parents are separated, but neither of them has any 
use for the church. It sounded as though one or the 
other of them had been trying to keep him from coming. 

“Have you ever asked him to come with you?” 

“He was coming last week; but then he changed his 
mind. He said he didn’t want to go with a lot of hypo- 
crites.” 

“Don’t you see that’s just plain sour grapes?” 

“But I told him he could come. I told him he was 
missing a lot of fun by not coming to Sunday school, and 
vacation school will be starting soon and that’s always 
neat. So first he said he’d come and then he said he 
wouldn’t. Do you think it really was sour grapes?” 

“Of course. He’s not allowed to come, or I miss my 
guess.” 

“Poor Skinny.” 

“Here’s daddy,” called Joan, running to meet him. 

“Dinner ready?” asked Jerry coming into the kitchen, 
“or have I time to run down to the post office?” 

“You have plenty of time. And you’d better take 
Mark with you or I’ll never get dinner ready in time for 
us to get to that hobby show at the school. 


Naughty 


Nora’s 


Nonsense 


In public she’s afraid to 
speak. 

Her voice becomes a timid 
squeak. 

But when she talks to you 
alone, 

Or, worse still, gets you on 
the phone—! 
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eS ce) Se fences 


And being assembled together with them, he charged 
them not to depart from Jerusalem but to wait for the 


promise of the Father, which, said he, ye heard from 


me. Acts 1: 4 


WueErE we are, determines largely whom we meet. We 
do not look for a saint in a barroom or gangster in a 
church. God, though everywhere, awaiting the prayers 
of all His creatures, is present in a peculiar way in His 
sanctuary. There He meets in special fellowship all 
those who in worship seek Him. When the disciples 
were “assembled together,” Jesus met with them, as He 
does with all believers wherever even “two or three 
are gathered together” in His Name. When we are in 
the right attitude and environment, the promise of the 
Father is fulfilled in the gift of the Holy Spirit. 


+ + + 


He shall glorify me: for he shall take of mine, and 
shall declare it unto you. John 16: 14 


THROUGH a dry, parched meadow extended a winding 
streak of fresh, green grass. The explanation was an 
underground stream flowing near the surface. So runs 
the stream of divine grace, by which the Spirit of God 
refreshes inwardly the soul of the believer. He takes 
the unseen things of the mysteries of the Kingdom and 
reveals them to the mind and heart of the Christian, 
who in turn manifests them in word and life to the 
world. 


+ + a 


But the Paraclete, even the Holy Spirit, whom the 
Father will send in my name, he shall teach you all 


things, and bring to your remembrance all that I said 
John 14: 26 


A poor and helpless victim could not obtain a lawyer 
to plead his case; but the judge secured for him without 
cost the best attorney in town, who gathered up the 
evidence and proved the man innocent. Just before 
Jesus left His helpless disciples, He promised that He 
would not leave them “desolate,” or “orphaned” (John 
14: 18), but would send a “Paraclete,” or “Advocate,” 
“even the Holy Spirit,” Who would interpret the truth 
for them. 
this Advocate-Helper. 


“Holy Ghost, with light divine, 

Shine upon this heart of mine; 

Chase the shades of night away, 

Turn the darkness into day.”—Andrew Reed 


unto you. 


+ + + 


For he abideth with you, and shall be in you. 
John 14: 17 


Tue heart is referred to as the seat of the affections, 
and even of life itself. Solomon advised, “Keep the 
heart with all diligence, for out of it are the issues of 
life” (Proverbs 4; 23). The divine Master offers to help 
us “keep” strong and pure this vital center of our being. 
In glad response may each unbar the door and give Him 


“The Comforter” is the usual translation for 


THE LUTHERAN 


Bec Oe. 


warmest welcome. His indwelling Spirit only can im- 
plant the right thoughts and desires. 


“Holy Spirit, all divine, 
Dwell within this heart of mine.”—Andrew Reed 


+ + + 


And I will pray the Father, and he shall give you 
another Comforter, that he may be with you for ever, 
even the Spirit of truth. John 14: 16, 17 


NEVER was comfort more needed in the world than 
now. Suffering and sorrow are spreading increasingly 
their deep shadows. Social agencies and Christian in- 
stitutions may extend their helping hands; friends may 
offer their comfort and cheer to the increasing number 
broken and bereaved by wars; but no words of sym- 
pathy and no human aid can equal God’s all-sufficient 
grace. As the “Comforter,’ He soothes the spirit in 
times of stress or need and gives inner strength to bear 
up and go on. 


“Thou art that comfort from above 

The Highest doth by gift impart: 

Thou spring of life, a fire of love, 

And the anointing Spirit art.”—Charlemagne (?) 


+ + + 


And also upon the servants and upon the handmaids 
in those days will I pour out my Spirit. Joel 2: 29 


Many “underdogs” of society, like the runaway slave 
Onesimus, strain at the leash and defy the lash until they 
gain release through rebellion or escape. But not many 
have the grace of God to follow the advice of a Saint 
Paul as did this slave—and return to servitude until 
their social relations are changed by spiritual means. 
When one has the “unction” of the Holy Spirit, the un- 
holy spirit of rebellion and hate disappéars from the 
heart, and human relations change. 


a + + 


And it shall come to pass afterward that I will pour 
out my Spirit upon all flesh. Joel 2: 28 


THE ravens and vultures darken the skies these days. 
But the dove of peace will fly again in the blue. The 
same Spirit Who as a dove descended upon Jesus when 
He began the establishment of His New Order in the 
world, is the heaven-sent Guarantor of ultimate peace 
and good will among men. May He help us wing the 
“good news” of His sure salvation throughout the world. 


“Spirit of truth and love, 
Life-giving, holy, Dove, 
Speed forth Thy flight!”—John Marriott 


PENTECOSTAL PRAYER 


O Gop, Who didst teach the hearts of Thy faithful 
people, by sending to them the light of Thy Holy Spirit: 
Grant us by the same Spirit to have a right judgment in 
all things, and evermore to rejoice in His holy comfort: 
through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, Who liveth 
and reigneth with Thee and the Holy Ghost ever One 
God, world without end. Amen. 
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Symbols of the Spirit 


To John the Baptist it had been revealed that the 
descending of a dove would be the official sign to desig- 
nate the Messiah. When one day the Holy Spirit as a 
dove descended and rested upon Jesus of Nazareth, John 
knew of a certainty that the Man before him was the 
anointed One from heaven. And John “bare witness” 
that he had “witnessed,” by divine appointment, this 
sign of Messiahship. It was at the baptism of Jesus that 
the work of His Kingdom was inaugurated and the Holy 
Spirit came upon Him. As the “dove of peace,” He still 
descends on heavenly wings, and, proceeding from the 
Messiah, broods over every baptized believer, in the 
Name of the Triune God. 


“He came in semblance of a dove 
With sheltering wings outspread, 
The holy balm of peace and love 
On earth to shed.”—Harriet Auber 


At the Pentecostal baptism the disciples were inducted 
officially into their work in the Kingdom, and the Holy 
Spirit descended upon them as the wind. There was “a 
sound as of the rushing of a mighty wind, and it filled all 
the house where they were sitting.” The Greek word 
for Spirit is “Wind” or “Air,” which is the perfect sym- 
bol of the pervasive presence and power of the Holy 
Spirit. Though invisible, like the tornado, His force is 
invincible. Previously, on the day of Resurrection, Jesus 
had “breathed on” the disciples and said, “Receive ye 
the Holy Spirit.” And now, on the day of Pentecost, and 
perhaps in the same “upper room,” He breathed on them 
and they were “filled with the Holy Spirit.” 


“Not now in form distinct of flaming light 
Comes that great Spirit on our earth to dwell; 
But, like the strong wind whispering at night, 
Its mighty impulse is invisible.”—Cecil F. Alexander 


At the Pentecostal baptism, the Holy Spirit came 
upon the disciples like fire; for there “appeared unto 
them tongues parting asunder like as of fire, and it sat 
upon each of them—and they began to speak with other 
tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance.” The spir- 
itual fire inflamed their souls with a new zeal that flared 
forth in eloquence, their own tongues and lips being 
electrified by the “tongues like as of fire.” 


“Oh, may that sacred fire 
Descending from above, 
Our frozen hearts inspire 
With fervent zeal and love.”—John Burton 


These symbols of the brooding dove, enveloping air, 
and forceful fire were, and are, material parallels of 
Spiritual realities. As the dove hovers over her brood, 


as the air fills space, as the flame consumes matter; so > 


the Holy Spirit comforts and guides, fills and inspires, 
illumines and consumes with holy passion, the receptive 
soul. All this He does: (1) by the development through 
faith of the latent forces in man’s own spirit into an at- 
titude more “holy,” approaching his original likeness as 
a “spirit” “created in the image of God”; and (2) by the 
-addition through grace of a new life and the creation of 
new spirit in man. This regeneration—rebirth—is by 
the direct and special operation of the Holy Spirit, 
through faith and the means of grace. The “new crea- 
ture” is henceforth the child of God for whom His word 
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is spiritual food and obedience to His will a daily 
vocation. 


Whitsunday Dynamic 


“WuitsuNDAY, the Festival of the Holy Spirit, excels 
every other in the Christian year in its incentive to 
preaching. Fired with a God-intoxicated enthusiasm, 
the expectant disciples of old fairly erupted with the 
Gospel of their Lord, as lava erupts from a volcano, not 
deliberately nor by design but because its molten heart 
can contain it no longer. At the same time, there is no 
holy day so relentlessly practical. Its strenuous keynote 
is not a doctrine, but a dynamic. Its unpardonable sin— 
the only sin, Christ said, that could not be forgiven—is 
to be listless and spiritually dead. ‘Awake!’ it cries. 
God’s Spirit and ours cries out, ‘Arise! Christ will give 
thee life!’ ”’—Holy Trinity Church, Akron, Ohio. 


Home Lights 


WHEN out for an evening, our children always looked 
for a light in the window to welcome them home. The 
lamp still burns for them each evening, even though 
one has gone beyond the stars. So from heaven’s win- 
dow sills shine the lights through the night, as though 
set there in welcome by loving hands. Beyond all home 
lights lit by mother’s love, beyond all star beams from 
heaven’s window sills, is the spiritual Love-Light that 
shines from our eternal home. 

The following poem, “Home Lights,” from the pen of 
Mr. Harry Lee, appeared in Good Housekeeping under 
date of November 27, 1926. It aptly conveys the draw- 
ing power of spiritual love. 


“The wistful stars that one by one 
Jet heaven’s hills with light, 

Are like the little lamps of love 
That mothers set at night 

On window sills, 

That those they love 

May guide their steps aright! 


“So like 
A little lamp that shone 
For me, in days of yore— 
So like a little lamp that shines, 
On earth, for me 
No more! 


“And when at evenfall, the stars 
Dark hills of heaven jet, 
They are not stars to me, but lamps 
That waiting mothers set 
On window sills 
Of heaven— 
That we may not forget!” 


ASSURANCE 


“IT kNow not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 
Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies.”—John G. Whittier 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing... 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


Amonc the meetings held annually at which THE 
LuTHERAN is represented by one or more members of its 
editorial staff is that of the Associated Church Press. It 
is without legislative authority, and its program is de- 
voted to the analysis and discussion of events and trends 
deemed of interest to the Protestant communions of the 
United States and Canada. Its presiding officer at pres- 
ent is Dr. L. O. Hartman, the able, experienced, and 
esteemed editor of Zion’s Herald, a Methodist weekly, 
printed in Boston and powerful in New England and 
elsewhere. 


FROM THE WHITE HOUSE 

Usually the convention occurs in Washington, D. C., 
and among its privileges is an arranged call on the Pres- 
ident in his executive office at the White House. This 
year, because sleeping accommodations in the capital 
are not easily available, the meeting was held in New 
York and a letter over Mr. Roosevelt’s signature was 
the necessary and not inadequate substitute for a face- 
to-face visit. We indicate its contents and quote its two 
paragraphs of application to conditions. 

The President revealed his major care at this time by 
reference to “the gravity of the crises through which the 
world is passing” and the privileges no longer enjoyed 
where the authority of the Axis powers suppresses the 
freedoms most highly valued by the citizens of America. 
The third and fourth of the five paragraphs of his letter 
we quote: 


“Tt is therefore well for us, while we are engaged in this 
tremendous struggle, often to reiterate the simple truth that 
the downfall of any of the democracies is a threat to our own 
democratic way of life and to freedom everywhere. Our 
religious press can be a guide and a beacon, a real tower of 
strength in this momentous struggle. It seems to me it 
should come within the special province of the religious 
press to proclaim the strength that lies in spiritual things— 
a strength which no mere physical force can overcome and 
which, under God, we shall maintain in complete national 
unity. 

“But in striving for unity we do not aim at uniformity. 
Uniformity is of the very essence of the totalitarian tyranny. 
In the real spirit of our free institutions we must retain 
diversity of religious outlook. Nevertheless our church press 
can and will place the emphasis on fundamental unities. 
These we shall find if we follow the fine old teaching: unity 
in essentials; liberty in non-essentials—in all things, 
charity.” 


Mr. Roosevelt, in closing his letter, wrote Dr. Hart- 
man, “I wish you and your associates Godspeed in the 
deliberations you are to undertake.” Those in attend- 
ance, in proportion to their several positions, were 
deeply conscious of their responsibilities to Christian 
congregations in enjoyment of precious spiritual priv- 
ileges. They were appreciative of the President’s 
anxieties as the head of a great nation and eager each 
to do his or her part in bringing to a victorious end the 
military defense of liberties inherited from past gen- 
erations of Christian citizens. The church press has a 
weekly circulation estimated at between four and five 
million. Persons in position to estimate by careful ob- 
servation the spread of its information and the influence 


of its messages upon people in positions of moral and 
social influence express high regard for religious 
periodicals. 


JOHN L. ZIMMERMAN 

Any clergyman, who has been the parish pastor for 
a decade or more, understands why Genesis 5: 24 is 
often used as the text for a funeral sermon. It reads: 
“And Enoch walked with God: and he was not; for 
God took him.” We, whose privilege it has been to 
know the late John L. Zimmerman of Springfield, Ohio, 
think of his death as the step from the company of the 
pilgrim believers in Christ to the assembly of the blessed 
who are the multitude in the Church Triumphant. 

Our personal acquaintance with him dates back to 
1916, when he was the initial spokesman for united Lu- 
theranism in a committee authorized by the then ex- 
istent trio of synods to formulate a program for the cele- 
bration in 1917 of the 400th anniversary of the begin- 
ning of the Protestant Reformation. The result of the 
proposition he stated, and which had the support of 
other laymen present, was the approval of the resolu- 
tion to draft the declarations which twenty-five months 


later became the charter and bylaws of the United — 


Lutheran Church in America. 

By the aid of our memories of that September day in 
1916, complemented with recollections of seeing and 
hearing him speak at U. L. C. A., Brotherhood, and syn- 
odical conventions, we have no difficulty in visualizing 
his tall and impressing figure as he contributed to cur- 
rent discussions of the church’s activities and policies. 
To the ability to analyze a proposition, compute its 
merits, and reach a conclusion of support or opposition, 
he added a resourceful command of language and a con- 
vincing way of delivery. It is easy to understand his 
attainment of pre-eminence as a trial lawyer and the 
respect given him in political as well as in ecclesiastical 
affairs, 

God has need of gifted men. Perhaps they too often 
grow irresponsive to His calls upon their talents. That 
would explain why more than the allotted span of three 
score years and ten is required of a few who rejoice 
tc be His stewards. Dr. Zimmerman passed four score, 
and his earlier physical vigor yielded to the attacks of 
gnawing time. But he never swerved from his course 
in following his Master, but marched steadily to the 
regime where he no longer sees through a glass darkly 
but face to face. 

In next week’s issue Tue Lurueran will print expres- 
sions of esteem from several of Dr. Zimmerman’s co- 
workers. 


CONCERNING INSTITUTIONS 


THE LUTHERAN proposes for the consideration of its 
readers that each generation has obligations as an in- 
heritor of institutions. Take, for example, the career of 
John L. Zimmerman in relation to Wittenberg College, 
of which for many successive years he was a trustee and 
the treasurer of the corporation. In those capacities he 
was a contributor to its growth and influence. He, his 
contemporaries, and their predecessors gave the school 
its character by determining its policies, by selecting its 
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staff of teachers, and by the distribution of endowments. 
As the stream receives its waters from different sources 
and by means of many channels, so our institutions 
acquire a composite of qualities from founders and con- 
tributors. This composite is as truly a legacy to suc- 
ceeding generations as are buildings and investments in 
income-producing mortgages and bonds. 

When it is said of a college that it is Christian, one 
expects to find among its founders men and women who 
made teachers, books, and management contribute to re- 
spect for the teachings of Christ, their spread in class- 
room and by graduate contacts. A Lutheran school is 
one where the historic confessions of Lutheranism re- 
tain the acceptance of all; where campus activities re- 
flect the ideals of those justified by faith, thereby in 
bondage to none, yet eager to serve all on the basis of 
love. The very title “institution” has for social and re- 
ligious influences a meaning resembling banks and trust 
companies. In such institutions as the church, the Chris- 
' tian school, orphanages, hospitals, synods, and the like, 
people deposit and assign their holiest ideals and their 
forms of obedience to Christ. 


The Hazard of Inheritance 

But whatever is from the living to the living must be 
guarded against loss of livingness. Unfortunately, in 
some institutions, the regard for the methods of past 
leaders and the values assigned to time-hoary traditions 
have made their management out of step with the pres- 
ent and the future. In other places, the most flagrant 
forms of malfeasance are practiced under the guise of 
modernizing them; that is, adapting their forces to de- 
mands essentially secular and in the long run anti-Lu- 
theran, anti-church, anti-Christian. In the one instance 
assets are frozen. In the other they are fiddled away in 
support of improper adventures into non- and even anti- 
Christian spheres. 

No trusts are more sacred than those that are in- 
herited from Christian founders and developers of the 
church’s institutions. To make them aids to the spread 
of the Gospel and means to build God-pleasing char- 
acters is to fulfill the intent of their donors and to merit 
a good conscience among trustees. 

We suggest that the so-called “average person’ is 
often lacking in the spirit of Christian trusteeship. The 
tendency to let the rich salve their consciences by be- 


quests and large donations has several explanations, * 


some of which are not too complimentary to the social 
and economic independence of those not wealthy. But 
the most dangerous tendency in present-day America is 
to entrustment of institutions to the state. Their sup- 
port is gotten by taxation. The management easily be- 
comes political. By a convenient hookup it can be made 
hierarchical. Either course will make the trusteeship of 
traditions difficult and the free expansion Godward im- 
possible. 

“Neglect not the gift that is in thee which was given 
thee by prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery,” applies to more than Timothy and the 
apostolic elders. In fact, it has deep meaning for the 
multitudes of this generation who have entered into 
possession of principles and means for their promulga- 
tion that came into existence as divine guidance and 
divine grace were given godly persons. Let us be found 
faithful to our trusts. 


alti 


A BIG RESPONSIBILITY 

Among the items mentioned by Pastor Paul Kunzman. 
in his report of the 1942 convention of the Pacific Synod. 
is the action of that body in appropriating a sum of 
money to be used in the city of Vancouver, Wash. The 
occasion for the appropriation is the need of special. 
work in that parish among newcomers from other con-- 
gregations. — 

Vancouver, Wash., is located on the Columbia River 
about ninety miles from the Pacific Ocean. The stream 
is navigable and far enough inland to be a safe and. 
sheltered port. It has long been a shipping point, but it. 
has now been chosen by the United States government. 
for the making of war products. The sudden and large 
increase in population is not mysterious. It can be re— 
marked that the people for whom the Pacific Synod has. 
assigned aid are for the most part of American birth.. 
(Aliens are not employed in government enterprises.) 

We call attention to the Vancouver situation, not be-- 
cause it is unusual, but because it is only one of hun- 
dreds of communities that have had mushroom growth. 
in the last twenty-four or thirty-six months. In many 
instances the placement of enterprises has been in loca- 
tions where the Lutheran Church is not numerically 
strong. In some portions of the southeastern states the: 
established congregations are relatively few. In the 
West, the ecclesiastical establishments are comparatively 
new and therefore absorbed so far as resources are con- 
cerned in the routine of local missioning. The zeal of 
young churches and of young synods is their greatest. 
resource. We deem the act of the Pacific Synod of great 
significance, 

However, the job is far greater than a small group of 
congregations can successfully perform. Nor should they 
be expected to meet an emergency that is partly the 
concern of the entire United Lutheran Church. There 
are times, and this is one, when the unit communities of 
believers have obligations that are far beyond their par- 
ish areas. Very properly, we are pointing with pride to 
the obligations of congregations to members that are in. 
the military service of the nation. But people, whose 
work takes them to centers of industry, are wards of the: 
church to which they belonged until they have entered. 
into the fellowship of their church in a new community. 
There is great spiritual neglect when an inadequate 
“follow-up” of removed members puts families adrift: 
spiritually in a new economic setting. 

There is no nourishment in spilled milk, and water 
that has gone over the dam turns no wheels of industry. 
Tur LUTHERAN is not indulging in “I-told-you-so’s” when. 
it reminds the church that its Board of American Mis- 
sions in 1938 gave pointed attention to the change in res- 
idences in American communities. The older sections 
of our church were besought to create an adequate fund 
of money and a sufficient supply of clergymen and lay 
helpers to gather wandering Lutherans into parishes. 
The church did not comprehend the appeal and did not 
respond. 

Is it now too late? No, not for the future. But the 
management of the situation is more complicated than it 
was a decade of years ago. The loosening of community 
ties which had reached threatening dimensions prior to 
June 1940, or December 7, 1941, has been greatly ac- 
celerated by the “war efforts,” which are not yet at their 
climax. The return to normalcy will add to the prob- 
lems. Now is the time for preparations. 
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Due Notice Given 


Disciples of Jesus Sent in Pairs to Announce “Messiah Day” to 
Jewish Communities 


By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Luke 10: 1-7, 17, 21-24. The Sunday School Lesson for May 31 


Tue tenth chapter of the Gospel of 
St. Luke reports the selection of 
seventy men whom Jesus deputed to go 
in pairs to places to which He Himself 
would come “when He went up to 
Jerusalem.” There are references made 
to this group by Matthew and by Mark, 
but Luke alone of the three historians 
of our Lord’s ministry describes in 
considerable detail the character and 
occasion of the group’s visitation. The 
story really begins with the first verse 
of the tenth chapter of the Gospel of 
St. Luke. The part which will be 
studied by the senior classes in the 
Sunday schools on May 31 comprises 
veuses 1-7, 17, 21-24. However, those 
who are interested in this particular 
incident in the life of our Lord should 
read not only the entirety of the tenth 
chapter up to its twenty-fifth verse, but 
should also refresh their memories with 
the occurrences which Luke records in 
the ninth chapter, beginning at its 
forty-sixth verse. 


Of Limited Engagement 

Sometime prior to the commission 
given to the seventy, Jesus had called 
twelve men to be His companions as 
He went about Palestine, teaching and 
performing miracles. These twelve men 
occupy a particular place in the great 
Teacher’s revelation of the plan of re- 
demption. They not only represent by 
the entirety of their group the types of 
people that one would find in what we 
term the masses of people, to whom the 
Gospel is brought, but theirs was a 
permanent calling. From the disciples, 
eleven out of twelve became in a pe- 
culiar way apostles, “sent ones.’’ These 
men, as they had opportunity—and the 
Lord saw to it that opportunities came 
to them—declared in what one might 
describe as an official manner the ad- 
vent of Jesus, the day of the Lord, the 
summons, “Repent ye: for the kingdom 
of God is at hand.” They were enabled 
to perform miracles and thus to make 
evident the authority which had been 
bestowed upon them. And by this au- 
thority they could demand a hearing 
for that for which a chosen people had 
been preserved from the days of Abra- 
ham to the time of the Messiah’s pres- 
ence among them. 

Naturally all of the people who saw 
the miracles of Jesus, or listened to 
Him as He taught them as one having 
authority, realized that He was “differ- 
ent.” Undoubtedly they talked about 


Him, so that throughout the length and 
breadth of the Promised Land the 
rumor went from person to person that 
marvelous things were in process of 
accomplishment. We know with what 
thoroughness the generation who saw 
Jesus was permeated by these rumors 
by the alarm which they caused to the 
rulers of Palestine and to the temple 
and synagogue officials. 


Personal Declarations 

There was, however, one phase of 
the Messianic mission which could not 
be entrusted to rumor. It required def- 
inite, widespread official announcement. 
In order to identify “the day of the 
Lord” as a time of destiny, it was the 
plan of Jesus to send men out as mes- 
sengers. For these He chose the num- 
ber seventy—a group which in size was 
in accord with some traditions of the 
Jews. He sent them out in pairs, thus 
giving them mutual support and add- 
ing to their dignity, since it was the 
ruling of Jewish law that testimony 
should come from the mouths of two 
witnesses. He bade them enter into 
close contacts with the people. They 
were to indicate their exclusive re- 
lationship to the mission on which they 
had been sent by carrying no other 
equipment than their message. He said 
to them: “Carry neither purse, nor 
scrip, nor shoes: and salute no man by 
the way. And into whatsoever house ye 
enter, first say, Peace be to this house.” 
They were told to adapt themselves to 
the circumstances of the house into 
which they entered. 


The Harvest Proclamation 


The message which was given them 
for delivery is somewhat in advance of 
that which was heard from the lips of 
John the Baptist and those who listened 
to the forerunner’s preaching. He, John 
the Baptist, said, “The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” The seventy were 
told to proclaim, “The harvest truly is 
great, but the laborers are few: pray 
ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, 
that he would send forth laborers into 
his harvest.” 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
May 25-31 

M. Jesus Chooses His Helpers. Mark 3: 13-19. 
T. An Evangelistic Tour. Luke 10: 1-16. 
W. The Need of Laborers. Matt. 9: 35-38. 
Th. Two by Two. Mark 6: 7-13. 
F. Working Together. I Corinthians 3: 1-9. 
Sat. Doing the Work of God. John 4: 30-35. 
S. Commissioned to Serve. Acts 1: 6-8; 2: 1-4. 
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They were given extraordinary 
powers, but always powers that were 
related to the kingdom of God. They 
could heal the sick; but, having healed 
them, they declared the reason on ac- 
count of which divine favor had been 
shown—“The kingdom of God is come 
nigh unto you.” They were also given 
what one must describe as punitive au- 
thority. Where they entered into a city 
and were refused a hearing, they had 
orders to leave it—“But into whatso- 
ever city ye enter, and they receive you 
not, go your ways out into the streets 
of the same and say, Even the very dust 
of your city, which cleaveth on us, we 
do wipe off against you: notwithstand- 
ing be ye sure of this, that the kingdom 
of God is come nigh unto you.” 

There were probably incidents in the 
immediate past that led our Saviour to 
name certain cities that had not listened 
to His message. Chorazin, Bethsaida, 
Capernaum—cities located in northern 
Galilee—were warned of the fate that 
befell Sodom. Great advantages were 
theirs as the children of Abraham and 
as a people who had been taught by 
the prophets to expect the coming of 
the day of the Lord. But this divine 
favor would be turned against them 
unless they repented. Jesus told the 
disciples to say—‘It shall be more toler- 
able for Tyre and Sidon at the judg- 
ment, than for you.” 


A Triumphant Return 

It is interesting to note that these 
seventy messengers came back from 
their thirty-five routes of announce- 
ment “with joy, saying, Lord, even the 
devils are subject unto us through thy 
name.” It was then that a promise of 
power was expressed by which they 
were confident of their: safety as they 
went forth on their mission. 

There is no evidence that the par- 
ticular group of persons who per- 
formed this service maintained their 
peculiar relationships to the Master 
after the resurrection and after the day 
of Pentecost. If one places any im- 
portance upon organization in the early 
church, not the seventy, but the apostles 
would be basic. However, they must 
be immediately connected with a form 
of office to which every believer in 
Christ has access. The seventy were 
heralds. They had their commission 
from Him who had sent them to an- 
nounce—“The kingdom of God is at 
hand.” They are the first fruits of the 
Pentecost harvest of a mission that at 
Pentecost came into the possession of 
all believers in Christ who by their 
testimony bring the Word of God, the 
means of grace, to men and women. 
Therein they are representatives of the 
church and at the same time the in- 
dividuals who become the congrega- 
tions where Christ is worshiped and 
His Word is proclaimed. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


The “Whys” of Our 
Church Practice 


I Corinthians 14: 24-40 


In our scripture lesson St. Paul gives 
very careful instruction for worship in 
the little Christian communities he had 
organized in Corinth and in many 
other cities. There was no long church 
history out of which they could adapt 
orders of service. Most of the wor- 
shipers were lately come from heathen- 
dom. There would need to be a great 
deal of guidance, or their services 
might run to all sorts of extremes. On 
other occasions St. Paul scolds a bit at 
the excesses to which they carried their 
weekly love feasts, where the Chris- 
tians gathered about a common table 
in family fellowship. 

In this passage, reference is made to 
speaking in tongues and to prophecy. 
We do not know exactly what “speak- 
ing in tongues” meant. We believe that 
these first Christians entered some 
ecstatic state in which they spoke to 
God in a strange language. Fellow 
Christians could translate this for the 
benefit of the worshipers. Non-Chris- 
tian visitors would not understand, and 
would think that perhaps they had 
gone insane. Prophecy, on the other 
hand, would correspond more to our 
preaching and would be helpful to non- 
Christian as well as to Christians. St. 
Paul asks that those who feel called to 
speak with tongues or prophecy limit 
themselves as to time and not monop- 
olize the service. We gather from all 
this that the purpose of a service is to 
realize the presence of God. This is the 
“Why” of any form, or order, of wor- 
ship. 

We often quote the last verse of this 
passage, “Let all things be done de- 
cently and in order” (I Corinthians 
14: 40). Back of this rule is the one 
important outcome of any religious 
practice. Does it help to realize God’s 
presence? Will it lead each participant 
to “go down on his face and give wor- 
ship to God, saying that God is truly 
among you.” 


Principles, Not Rules 

Times have changed and rules have 
to change with the times. But prin- 
ciples are permanent. Some of the in- 
structions given by St. Paul to the 
churches are purely local. In this very 
Passage women are instructed to keep 
quiet in the churches. The status of 


woman has changed. Most of us do not 
believe that instruction applies to 
women in our day. 

Generally we seek historical support 
for our orders of worship. Luther used 
all he could from the orders then fol- 
lowed in the Roman Church. He tested 
each form by the Bible and by the 
practical consideration, “Does it aid 
worship?” Many of his contemporary 
reformers insisted that the Bible must 
prescribe the forms to be used. Luther 
allowed any form that was not con- 
trary to the truth of the Bible and 


‘which would be useful in worship. He 


retained the altar, cross, or crucifix, 
stained glass windows, organs, and tlte 
beautiful symbolism that made the 
presence of God and the truth of the 
Gospel more real. 


Intelligence and Reverence 

There is a close relationship be- 
tween intelligence and reverence. This 
statement may be the basis for argu- 
ment. We know that many people 
seem to find worship helpful when they 
do not understand what they are doing. 
Worshipers kneel in Roman Catholic 
churches every day, no doubt, who un- 
derstand very little of the meaning in- 
volved. We need not restrict that to 
Roman Catholic churches. We would 
be surprised and shocked if we knew 
how little some of our reverent wor- 
shipers really know of the “whys” of 
the Common Service. 

But the fullest reverence is possible 
only when there is knowledge. The 
reverence that pleases God must be far 
more than a superstitious awe. We are 
afraid to ask “Why?” There is a rea- 
son—and a good reason—for every 
common practice among Lutherans. 


Democracy in Worship 

One principal characteristic of the 
Lutheran faith is the priesthood of all 
believers. The emphasis placed on this 
doctrine was due to the prevailing 
error in Luther’s time of clerical or- 
ders. Salvation was through the 
Church, and the Church maintained its 
exclusive right to convey salvation to 
those who gave themselves to its care. 

There are priestly acts of worship 
performed by the pastor. In them he 
becomes the means through which the 
voice of God is heard. But in sacrifice, 
in prayer, in confession, in praise, he 
is the leader of his people. Whatever 
he does in worship, he is not shut away 
from his fellow Christians. He is one 
of them set apart by them to be their 
pastor. The open aisle of our churches 


running from the doorway straight to 
the altar is a symbol of our democracy. 

We read and interpret our own 
Bibles. We are not told what we must 
believe. God comes directly to us in 
His Word and in the sacraments. We 
need no Virgin Mary, no saint, no priest 
to be our mediator before God. Christ 
is our only mediator. Equality before 
God is the real basis for equal rights 
and privileges among men. 


Democracy in Organization 

It is not surprising that our churches 
should be organized on a democratic 
basis. There is no super-church. Each 
congregation is governed by regularly 
elected officers. The pastor is called on 
the vote of the congregation. The asso- 
ciation of congregations in synods is 
based also on the vote of the congre- 
gations. Many rights are granted the 
synod by the congregations for the sake 
of efficiency and good order. Many 
things are done by the synods because 
they can do them better than individual 
congregations. Institutions are main- 
tained, for instance, and missions sup- 
ported and managed, by delegated 
power. But essentially the authority 
remains in the hands of the individual 
members of the congregations. The 
Lutheran Church is a democracy. 

Authority in the Lutheran Church is 
from within. Emphasis upon the indi- 
vidual member leads to the question: 
“What are the motives that master 
him?” There is one dominant motive 
that St. Paul constantly teaches in all 
his letters to the churches. “The love 
of Christ constraineth,” is the ultimate 
in his argument for good order in the 
churches. Christian practices prevail 
not because of fear or because of the 
power of organization, or because of 
the logic of reason, but because of the 
love of Christ. 

The test of good practice in the 
church is this outcome. Does it express 
and increase our love for Christ? Every 
act of worship ought to do this. Con- 
fessing sins and receiving the declara- 
tion of God’s forgiveness must 
strengthen the ties of love to Christ. 
Sermons, hymns, all parts of every 
service should somehow increase our 
love. Our orders of service are Christ- 


centered. 
* * * * 


To Lerapers: Topic date, May 31. 
Additional material in “A Lutheran 
Handbook,” published by the Lutheran 
Publication House. Next topic, “Dif- 
ficult Do’s—To Seek First the Kingdom 
of God.” 
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Help for Five Thousand Leaders 


Summer schools and camps for 
church workers promise to play an 
even more important part in the life of 
the Church this summer than in pre- 
vious years. According to information 
received to date in the office of the 
Parish and Church School Board at 
least twenty-nine such schools and 
camps will hold sessions this summer, 
and on the basis of enrollments in pre- 
vious years upwards of five thousand 
workers will be given specific help to 
enable them to discharge their leader- 
ship responsibilities with increased ef- 
ficiency and consecration. 

A vast chain of schools, extending 
from the eastern seaboard almost to the 
Pacific, and from northern Canada 
down to the southern states! Twenty- 
nine schools, staffed by able leaders 
and capable teachers, and attended by 
the most earnest and devoted workers 
in our Church! Who can count the 
good that will result from this great 
effort? 

These twenty-nine schools are scat- 
tered throughout fifteen states, and 
three provinces of Canada. In several 
states there will be more than one 
school or camp. Pennsylvania leads 
the procession with five schools, Ohio 
will have three, New York, Nebraska, 
and Kansas will have two each, while 
one school will be located in each of 
the following states: Montana, Mary- 
land, Wisconsin, Indiana, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Minnesota, Vir- 
ginia, Colorado, and Illinois. There will 
be two schools in the Province of Mani- 
toba, two in Saskatchewan, and one in 
Alberta. 


Many New Leaders Needed 
In the Church 

Important as summer schools were in 
the life of the Church during the past, 
their importance should be even greater 
this year. Many former workers in the 
Church’s educational program have 
been called into the armed service of 
their country, while other church 
workers are engaging in defense in- 
dustries which make their normal par- 
ticipation in the Church’s work impos- 
sible. New leaders must therefore be 
found, enlisted, and trained. No better 
way has yet been discovered to help 
prepare church workers for their tasks 
than through the medium of summer 
schools and camps for church workers. 
Every congregation should therefore be 
taking definite steps to make it possible 
for some of its workers to participate 
in such a school. Participation results 
in a deepening of the spiritual life, in 
growth in knowledge, in the acquisition 
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of new skills, and in reconsecration to 
Christian service. No better invest- 
ment could be made by a congregation 
than to send its teachers and officers of 


Sponsor Date 
Kansas Synod June 21-26 


School or Camp 


Camp Washunga, 
Junction City, Kan. 
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the church school, its workers in vaca= 
tion and weekday church school, and 
its leaders in the various auxiliaries to” 
a summer school. : 
Inquiries concerning the schools, 
courses to be offered, activities that 
will be included in the program, lead- 
ers who will serve on the staff, etc., 
should be directed to the deans or 
chairmen of the schools. 


Dean or Chairman 


Rev. S. A. Hamrick 
901 S. Fifth St., 
Atchison, Kan. 


Herman C. Getter, D.D., 
Lewisburg, Ohio 


Helmuth Lehmann, 8.T.D., 
554 College Ave., 
Winnipeg, Man., Can. 


} 


Rev. Goodwin T. Olson, 
1304 Fourth Ave., N., 
Great Falls, Mont. 


Probably Rev. H. Strand, 
Valbrand, Sask., Canada 


Rev. Roy L. Sloop, 
600 W. Washington St., 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Rev. Paul E. Bishop, | 
5400 N. Hollywood Ave., H 
Milwaukee, Wis. | 

| 


A. H. Keck, D.D., 
131 S. Twenty-first St., | 
Richmond, Ind. | 


Rev. Marshall E. Brenneman, 
210 Baltimore St., : 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


Probably Rev. Ewald Kublik, 
Davin, Sask., Can. 


Rev. C. N. Yount, 
Faith, N. C. 


Rev. Carl B. Caughman, 
Cameron, S. C. 


Rev. N. K. Feddersen, 
5740 Pillsbury Ave., S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


W. D. Spangler, D.D., 
125 Euclid Ave., 
Park Ridge, Ill. 


J. L. Sieber, D.D., 


Ohio Synod June 22-26 Chautauqua Lutheran 
Assembly, 
Franklin, Ohio 

Manitoba July 4-11 Lutheran Lake Camp, 
District Lake Brereton, Man., 
Luther Canada 
League 

Montana Probably Temple Hills Camp near 
Congrega- July 5-11 Livingston, Mont. 
tions of 
Northwest 
Synod 

Manitoba July 12-14 N. Saskatchewan 
Synod Summer School, 

Canada 

Maryland July 12-18 Hood College Summer 
Synod School, 

Frederick, Md. 

Wisconsin July 12-18 Green Lake Summer 
Conference, School, 

Northwest Green Lake, Wis. 
Synod 

Indiana, July 14-19 Lutheran Summer 
Michigan, & School for Church 
Kentucky- Workers, at Oakwood 
Tennessee Park-on-Lake 
Synods Wawasee, Syracuse, Ind. 

Parish and July 14-27 Camp Nawakwa 
Church (Sr. Boys and Young 
School Board Men), Biglerville, Pa. 

South Sas- July 16-19 Echo Lake Camp, 
katchewan South Saskatchewan, 
Pastors Canada 

North Carolina July 19-25 Lutheran Summer 
Synod School for Church 

Workers, 
Lenoir-Rhyne College, 
Hickory, N. C. 

South July 26- Lutheran Summer 
Carolina, August 1 School for Church 
Georgia- Workers, 

Alabama, Newberry College, 
Florida Newberry, S. C. 
Synods 

Central July 19-25 Central Conference 
Conference, Summer School, 
Northwest Frontenac Campus on 
Synod Lake Pepin, 

Lake City, Minn. 

Illinois and July 19-25 Long Lake Summer 
Wartburg School, Long Lake, near 
Synods Ingleside, Illinois 

Virginia July 20-26 Massanetta Springs 
Synod Assembly, 


Harrisonburg, Va. 


352 Church Ave., S.W., 
Roanoke, Va., and 
Rev. John H. Fray, 
Shepherdstown, W. Va. 


: 
; 
| 
| 


| 
: 
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Sponsor Date School or Camp 
Ohio Synod July 20-26 Lakeside Summer 
School, 
Lakeside-on-Lake 
Erie, Ohio 

Manitoba July 21-25 Lake Hastings Training 
Synod School, 

3 Alberta Province, Can. 

New York July 25-31 Silver-Bay-on-Lake 
Synod George, N. Y. 

Kansas Synod July 26-31 Camp Washunga, 

Junction City, Kansas 

Pittsburgh July 26- Pittsburgh Synod 

Synod August 1 Summer Assembly, 
Thiel College, 
Greenville, Pa. 

Parish and July 28- Camp Nawakwa 
Church August 10 (Senior Girls’ Camp), 
School Biglerville, Pa. 

Board 

Nebraska August 2-7 Midland Assembly, 
Synod Fremont, Nebr. 

Ohio Synod August 2-9 Youth Bible Camp, 

Lutheran Youth Camp, 
Ohio 

Rocky August 7-10 Luther League and 
Mountain Leadership Training 
Synod Camp, Rocky Mountain 

Synod, Camp Crockett, 
Rye, Colo. 

Nebraska August 9-14 Nebraska Luther 
Luther League Camp, 

_ League Camp Sheldon, 


Ministerium of August 9-16 
Pennsylvania 


Parish and August 17-29 
Church 
School 


Board 


Luther 
Leagues of 
Brooklyn, 
New 
York, 

West 
Chester, 
Connecticut 


August 30- 
September 7 


Date to be 
announced 


Icelandic 
Synod 


Columbus, Nebr. 


Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania’s Summer 
School, Muhlenberg 
College, Allentown, Pa. 


Camp Nawakwa 
(Leadership Camp), 
Biglerville, Pa. 


Pinecrest Dunes 
Luther League 
Leadership School, 
Peconic, L. I, N. Y. 


Icelandic Summer 
Camp, Gimli Beach, 
Manitoba, Canada 


Dean or Chairman 


Rev. Joseph Frease, 
20 S. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio 


Rev. E. Duesterhoeft, 
Leduc, Canada 


Rev. Paul C. White, Ph.D., 


39 E. 35th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Rev. S. A. Hamrick, 
901 S. Fifth St., 
Atchison, Kan. 


Rev. P. W. Seiberling, 
100 N. High St., 
Zelienople, Pa. 


Rev. Marshall E. Brenneman, 


210 Baltimore St., 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


A. O. Frank, D.D., 
325 E. Tenth St., 
Fremont, Nebr. 


Rev. J. L. Keyser, 
Boys’ Industrial School, 
Lancaster, Ohio 


Rev. William C. Conradi, 
506 Abriendo Ave., 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Rev. Wallace S. Livers, 
Ponca, Nebr. 


Rev. Earl S. Erb, 
1228 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rev. Marshall E. Brenneman, 


210 Baltimore St., 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


Rey. Dorr R. Crounse, 
112 Court House Road, 


Franklin Square, L. I., N. Y. 


Rev. Egill Fafnis, 
Glenboro, Man., Can. 


SPEAKERS IMPRESS SYNOD 
(Continued from page 7) 


torian and necrologist. The Rev. David 
E. Robison of Sioux City, who had 
been appointed last fall to fill an un- 
expired term as editor of the Iowa 
Synod Lutheran, was elected to that 
office. 

Mr. H. C. Gardner of Des Moines and 
Mr. R. E. LeMont of Cedar Rapids were 
re-elected to the Synodical Board, and 
J. O. Simon, D.D., of Nevada was 
added thereto. 

The Rev. Emerson Miller of Daven- 


port was elected a-trustee of Nachusa 
Orphanage; Ralph Livers, D.D., and 
Mr. George Lueke of Council Bluffs as 
trustees of Tabitha Home; and the Rev. 
E. A. Piper as a trustee of Carthage 
College. The Rey. Arthur M. Young of 
Des Moines was re-elected as a di- 
rector of the Lutheran Welfare Society. 

Delegates for the U. L. C. A. conven- 
tion at Louisville: Clerical: J. A. Mil- 
ler, Davenport; Ralph M. Krueger, 
Iowa City; and E. A. Piper, Fairfield. 
Lay: H. C. Gardner, Des Moines; Hiner 
Juel, Council Bluffs; and Richard 
Johannasen, Davenport. 
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OSC n or Out 


or will be shortly, for America’s 
youngsters, Many of these boys and 
girls will go off to camp; others will 
go away with their parents. But the 
majority will be left to wander 
through the torrid summer days 
without plan or purpose. 


® Why not give these young people 
a chance to grow in “grace and 
goodness” by conducting a Vacation 
Church School in your community? 
Here they will learn to work with 
brain and hands and at the same 
time absorb the spirit of the Christ- 
way. 


® We believe that the Vacation 
Church School is an important sup- 
plement to what is learned in public 
school and in the Sunday school. 
Plan for summer now! 


Texts to Use 


Children of the Church Series 
FOR BEGINNER, PRIMARY AND 
JUNIOR GROUPS 
This literature is intended for and read- 
ily adaptable to the requirements of the 
Vacation Church School. Each unit pro- 

vides material for ten sessions. 


. Christian Youth Series 
FOR INTERMEDIATE AND SENIOR 
GROUPS 

Lying back of this series is the general 
aim to provide units covering those fields 
in which adolescents need guidance and 
for which time is not ordinarily found 
in Sunday school. 


Send for Descriptive Circular 
listing material on these two’ 
series. 


Handwork and Awards 
There is an extended listing of supple- 
mentary materials useful for Vacation 
Church Schools in our new HANDWORK 
CATALOG No. 74-H, now in the hands 
of all pastors and otherwise available on 
application. ' 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN | 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 

13th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 


Chicago Columbia 
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Roanoke Centennial Program 


May 29, 30, 31 and June 1, Roanoke 
College will celebrate its centennial: 
one hundred years of service to the 
church and to the nation. And in the 
midst of war and confusion, it will re- 
dedicate itself to the great tasks of edu- 
cational leadership that will confront 
our colleges in the future. 

Principal speakers for the four-day 
celebration will be Dr. Theodore M. 
Greene, head of the Department of 
Philosophy at Princeton University; 
Dr. W. E. Hocking, head of the De- 
partment of Philosophy at Harvard 
University; and Dr. Oscar Fisher 
Blackwelder, pastor of the Lutheran 
Church of the Reformation, Washing- 
toni Cy 

To the alumni and friends of Roanoke 
College who attend the celebration ex- 
ercises, the retold story of Roanoke 
College will be an inspiration. For it 
is a story of the survival and growth 
of an ideal. 

The reader’s attention is called to an 
historical article about Roanoke Col- 
lege written by the Rev. W. E. Eisen- 
berg which appeared in the April 22 
issue of THe LUTHERAN. 

Attending the four-day program will 
be alumni and friends of the college 
throughout the United Lutheran 
Church. Roanoke is the standard four- 
year college of the Synod of Virginia. 
Official representatives of colleges and 
universities throughout the country 
will be present for the celebration. 


Noted Sons in Church Work 
Throughout its long history Roanoke 
College has trained some of the ablest 
lay and ministerial leaders of the 
church. Some of the Roanoke alumni 
who are leaders in the United Lu- 
theran Church today are the following: 
Dr. W. H. Greever, ’92, ‘secretary of 
the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica; Dr. Henry J. Pflum, 718, president 
of the Board of American Missions; 
‘Dr. S. White Rhyne, ’38, executive sec- 
retary of the Parish and Church School 
Board; Dr. J. J. Scherer, ’00, president 
of the Synod of Virginia; Dr. R. Homer 
Anderson, *10, superintendent of the 
Synod of Virginia; Dr. E. C. Cooper, 
07, president of the Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary, Columbia, S. C.; Dr. 
G. Morris Smith, ’11, president of Sus- 
quehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa.; 
Dr. H. W. A. Hanson, ’01, president of 
Gettysburg College; and Dr. Oscar 
Fisher Blackwelder, pastor of the 
Church of the Reformation, Washing- 
ton, D. C., president of the Washington 
Council of Churches, and noted radio 
preacher; Dr. William A. Wade, ’02, 
executive secretary of the Board of 
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Deaconess Work; Mrs. W. F. More- 
head, ’94, secretary of the Education 
Department of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of U. L. C. A.; and Dr. 
John L. Yost, 714, president of the 
Georgia-~Alabama Synod. Many other 
alumni are members of important 
church boards and synodical bodies. 
Among Lutheran missionaries in for- 
eign fields who are alumni are the fol- 
lowing: Dr. Charles W. Hepner, ’09; 
Dr. L. S. G. Miller, ’01; Dr. John K. 
Linn, 711; Dr. Hajime Inadomi, ’18; Dr. 
Chitose Kishi, ’23; the late Dr. Jiro 


Administration Building at Roanoke 
College, where alumni will gather for 
the Centennial Celebration, 
May 29-June 1 


Murakami, ’25, Japan; Dr. Isaac Can- 
naday, 99, and Dr. Victor McCauley, 
96, India; Dr. L. Grady Cooper, ’22, 
China. 


Varied Program 

The four-day centennial program 
will include a variety of activities. The 
program opens Friday, May 29, at 7.30 
P. M.,. and is called “Campus and Com- 
munity Night.” Included on the eve- 
ning’s program will be a campus pil- 
grimage, a Shakespearean play, under 
the direction of Dr. Jack R. Brown, a 
garden party on the campus with the 
College Fortnightly Club acting as 
hostesses, and the Centennial Ball in 
Alumni Gymnasium. 

May 30 will be “Centennial Alumni 
Day.” The program includes centennial 
exercises at which Dr. Theodore M. 
Green, head of the Department of 
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Philosophy at Princeton University, 
will be the speaker; 


pein res 


a luncheon for — 


delegates and invited guests at the 
Hotel Roanoke, reunion luncheons for — 
college generations at various points in dj 


Salem, and the Centennial Alumni 
Meeting. 


Sunday will be “Religious Observill 
Activities will include the — 


ance Day.” 
sermon at 11.00 A. M. by Dr. Oscar F. 
Blackwelder; 


Mrs. Charles J. Smith at “Rose Lawn”; 


music service at 8.00 P. M.; open house 


at alumni homes. 


The Centennial Commencement will © 
take place June 1. The speaker for the _ 
graduation exercises at 10.30 A. M. will | 


be Dr. W. E. Hocking. 


The National Lutheran 
Home for the Aged 


Founprers’ Day will be observed at 
the National Lutheran Home for the 
Aged, 18th and Douglas Streets, N. E., 
Washington, D. C., June 3. 

The program will include the dedica- 
tion of the Lederer Memorial residence 


at 2.30 P. M. A bronze tablet will be | : 


unveiled in memory of Lewis J. and 
Harriet S. Lederer, generous bene- 
factors of Lutheran institutions who 
bequeathed $25,000 for the work of the 
Home. Tributes of appreciation will 


also be paid to John Weidley, D.D., | 


and Dr. Harry T. Domer who, as pres— 


ident and treasurer, respectively, gave | 


devoted service to the Home for more 
than thirty years. 
away since last Founders’ Day. 


The speakers will include the Rev. — 
Raymond C. Sorrick, president of the _ 


Maryland Synod; Henry W. Snyder, 
D.D., pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 


Washington; the Rev. Ralph W. Loew, | 


associate pastor of the Church of the 
Reformation, Washington; and B. Clin- 
ton Ritz, D.D., pastor of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Waynesboro, 


of the Home. 


Luncheon will be served in the Home 


dining room from noon until 4.00 P. M. 
by the Women’s Auxiliary. 


The Women’s Auxiliary and the | 
Board of Trustees extend a cordial in- | 


vitation to all to attend the Founders’ 


Day observance and thus become bet- { 
ter acquainted with this institution in © 


its service to the aged men and women 


of the Church. It is suggested that the © 


pastors of the three supporting synods, 
Central Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
West Virginia, announce the observ- 


ance to their people and that those who 
plan to come to the Home by bus make © 


Pa., 
and member of the Board of Trustees © 


fraternity reunions and — 
luncheons; reunion vespers of the © 
Christian Associations on the campus; | 
the reception to be given by Dr. andi — 


Both have passed | 


( 
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their reservations in advance as the 
war emergency regulations may make 
the chartering of special buses impos- 
sible. 

The Home family now includes sixty 
men and women whose average age is 
seventy-five years and eight months. 
There are eleven names on the waiting 
list. The plans are completed for the 
erection of an additional building to 
shelter fifty more guests, the funds for 
this having been contributed chiefly by 
the churches of the Maryland Synod 
inspired by the leadership of L. M. 
Zimmerman, D.D., pastor emeritus of 
Christ Church, Baltimore, Md. 

The Auxiliary also extends a cordial 
invitation to all the women of the con- 


stituent synods to become members 
and co-workers in this service to the 
aged. The president of each confer- 
ence of the three synods has been re- 
quested to appoint a woman to serve as 
the conference representative on the 
Board of Managers of the Auxiliary. 
The Auxiliary equipped each room 
with a complete new bed during the 
past year and in this and other activ- 
ities raised and expended more than 
$2,000. The objective this year is a new 
refrigerator and ice cube maker., The 
officers of the Auxiliary are Miss A. 
Barbara Wiegand, president; Mrs. 
Harry Mertz, secretary; and Mrs. 
Melvin Sandmeyer, treasurer. 
Rosert L. Lane, Supt. 


Executive Board of the W.M.S. Meets 


In these days of “dislocation and 
danger,” the responsibilities of any ex- 
ecutive group are different ones. In 
the interim since the January meeting 
of the Executive Board of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the United Lu- 
theran Church the turn of events in 
international affairs has been appalling. 
To what extent they had further af- 
fected our work was a question which 
weighed heavily upon our hearts as 
we came together for the quarterly 
meeting of the Board April 28 and 29. 

But ours was not the defeatist’s at- 
titude toward the situation. We knew 
that missions were not in the de- 
scendent period, as some would have 
us believe; yet we were painfully 
aware that war had placed limitations 
on the mission program of the Church. 
Our attitude was one of doing all that 
is in our power despite these limita- 
tions. We were both strengthened and 
encouraged in this purpose by the very 
helpful devotions based on the theme, 
“Thine Is the Power,” preceding each 
session. 

As we listened to the reports of of- 
ficers, of the staff, of committees, and 
from Boards of the Church, gratitude 
was expressed for the encouraging fea- 
tures each contained. We realized that 
it was only the earnest prayers, the 
passionate interest, and the warm- 
hearted devotion of the membership 
that had made such possible. 


Outstanding Actions Taken 

The endowing of a bed in the Kugler 
Hospital, Guntur, India, as a memorial 
to Miss Katherine Fahs, was voted at 
Des Moines. 

The giving of $5,000 to Lutheran 
World Action. 

The allocating of funds from the 
Elizabeth Stoever legacy toward the 
erection of a guest house at the main 
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station, Liberia, Africa, to be known as 
the Elizabeth Stoever Guest House. 

The setting of October 2, 1943, as the 
opening date for the Triennial Conven- 
tion at Charleston, S. C. 

Plans for participation in the Chris- 
tian World Mission Convocation De- 
cember 6-10, 1942, at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Appointment of a committee to re- 
study the organizational set-up of the 
Missionary Society for possible ways of 
improvement, to the end that larger 
service might be given in the total 
missionary program of our Church. 


Splendid Response for Funds 

The Board noted with gratitude that 
the India Centennial Fund has now 
reached the sum of $74,791 and that the 
1942 World Day of Prayer offering was 
$82,000. Another item of interest was 
the Commissioning Service on Palm 
Sunday for Miss Inez Seagle of Lin- 
colnton, N. C., who had been called as 
a worker at the Salem Hebrew Mis- 
sion, Baltimore, Maryland. 

At the dinner meeting on Tuesday 
the Board had as guest Dr. Samuel 
Trexler, president of the Board of For- 
eign Missions. Dr. Trexler, who re- 
cently returned from a tour of our 
missions in South America, spoke of 
the vast possibilities and opportunities 
which the field offers. Another guest 
at the dinner was Miss Selma Bergner, 
who brought greetings. She begins her 
work July 1, 1942, as a staff secretary 
of the Women’s Missionary Society. 

Naturally a meeting of this kind deals 
more or less with routine matters, but 
whether it was disposing of routine 
matters or a discussion of new oppor- 
tunities, the Board was ever conscious 
of the “dynamic opportunities for mis- 
sionary advance” in these days of 
stress. It prays that its decisions will 
work to that end. 
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Outstanding Speakers at 
Kansas W. M. S. 


Tue sixty-second annual convention 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the Synod of Kansas and Adjacent 
States met April 28-30 at Trinity 
Church, Abilene, Kansas. The conven- 
tion opened with the Holy Communion 
Service; sermon by the Rev. W. Wilbur 
Klover, president of synod, and the 
Rev. George R. Whittecar, liturgist. 
The convention theme was, “Be Still 
and Know that I am God.” 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. W. Wilbur Klover; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. R. E. Gaston, 
Mrs. Ralph Vague, and Mrs. Ernest 
Tonsing; recording secretary, Miss 
Helen Fink; statistical secretary, Mrs. 
Fred Kleopper, Jr.; treasurer, Miss 
Harriet Kjerulff; industrial secretary, 
Mrs. A. J. Beil; historian and educa- 
tional secretary, Mrs. E. P. Boersch; 
and promotional secretary, Mrs. G. K. 
Mykland. 

Action was taken by the delegates 
to give a $50 scholarship to a girl of 
our synod who is preparing for full- 
time Christian service. They also voted 
to encourage the introduction of a 
“Christian Marriage” course into the 
curriculum of our institutions. 

Some interesting highlights of the 
convention were a book review, “Rim 
of the Caribbean,” presented by Mrs. 
G. K. Mykland; a motion picture, 
“India in Technicolor’; and messages 
from Miss Lilith Schwab, returned 
missionary to India, and Miss Virginia 
Aderholdt, missionary to Japan. 

A panel discussion on “Promoting 
Missions in Our Churches,” was pre- 
sented under the direction of Mrs. 
Alvin Havekost of Hays, and included 
the Rev. E. S. Spees, secretary of the 
Parish and Church School Board of 
U. L. C. A.; the Rev. A. J. Beil, chair- 
man of synodical Committee of Social 
Missions; the Rev. George R. Whitte- 
car, secretary of synod; Mr. George 
Felder, clinical student from Gettys- 
burg Seminary; and Miss Pauline Reed, 
State Luther League Secretary of Mis- 
sions. A skit, “The Women’s Mission- 
ary Promotes the Whole Work of the 
Whole Church,” was presented by the 
Rev. A. J. Beil, the Rev. E. S. Spees, 
the Rey. E. R. Harrison, Sister Lillie 
Kyzer, Miss Virginia Aderholdt, Mrs. 
George Search, Mrs. Helen Miller, Mrs. 
J. A. Schultz, Mrs. Kenneth Jackson, 
and the Midland Octet. 

Other inspirational messages were 
brought by the Rev. Fuller Berg- 
stresser, Dr. B. R. Lantz, and Mrs. 
J. W. Asling. 

The delegates appreciated the hos- 
pitality extended to them by the 
Abilene Church. 

Mrs. V. L. MAnevat, 
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Emphasis on Relations 


Chicago Conference, Illinois Synod, Expresses Views on Inter- 
Lutheran and Inter-Protestant Facilities for Co-operation 


ConcLtupiInc his most illuminating 
address with a plea for the Lutheran 
‘Church to become less “aloof” and to 
‘exert more of the influence which it 
should rightfully have in our day, the 
Rev. Wilhelm Pauck, Th.D., professor 
of Historical Theology, Chicago The- 
ological Seminary, pointed out the fact 
‘that Lutheranism actually does have a 
‘decided contribution to make to the 
religious thinking and life of today. 
‘Under the subject, “The Importance of 
‘Reformation Theology,’ Prof. Pauck 
‘outlined in some detail three move- 
‘ments which are exerting quite some 
impact today, namely: Radical Re- 
ligious Liberalism (characterized as a 
parasitical group operating upon the 
platform of the existing churches); the 
New Orthodoxy, or Traditionalism (a 
non-credal movement which calls for a 
return to the Bible and which, per- 
haps, having seen with new eyes that 
which is supernatural in the Christian 
Gospel, has sacrificed contemporaneity 
at the same time); and Ecumenical 
‘Theology, which operates among all 
churches and peoples, somewhat to the 
detriment of solid orthodox thought as 
it is accepted in the various commun- 
ions, and which promises to present 
ia strong sway after the disturbing cir- 
‘cumstances of our day. 

Approximately sixty pastors and 
‘delegates gathered at Trinity Lutheran 
‘Church, Des Plaines, Illinois, the Rev. 
Paul K. Nordsiek pastor, for the forty- 
fourth semi-annual convention of the 
Chicago Conference of the Illinois 
‘Synod, April 21. At the Service .of Holy 
Communion scheduled for 9.30 A. M. a 
thought-provoking meditation, “Pri- 
orities of Life,” was delivered by the 
Rev. K. E. Irvin, pastor of Epiphany 
‘Church, Elmhurst. Officiants at the 
‘Communion included the Rev. A. E. 
Fess, president of conference; the Rev. 
‘Millard H. Stiles, secretary; and Pastor 
Trvin. 

Following a very tasty and plentiful 
luncheon provided by the good ladies 
of Trinity, the afternoon session was 
opened with devotions conducted by 
the Rey. Walter E. Koepf, pastor of 
Belmont Park Church, Chicago. 


Elections and Reports 

Considerable time was consumed in 
the elections of delegates and alter- 
nates to the Louisville Convention of 
the U. L. C. A., results obtaining as 
follows: Clerical: Alvin E. Fess, George 
P. Lottich, D.D., Millard H. Stiles, E. F. 
‘Valbracht and George H. J. Aigner. 
Alternates, in the order of their posi- 
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tion: E. Luther Spaid, D.D., L. Yarger 
Seibert, Walter D. Spangler, D.D., L. O. 
Cooperrider and Henry Schaeffer, D.D. 
Lay delegates: Ervin H. List, C. G. 
Swanson, Prof. H. S. Bechtolt, Carl 
Schulz, N. M. Neisset, Ph.D. Alter- 
nates, in order of their position: Frank 
Strassenberg, Walter Ahlgrim, Charles 
O. Evenson, M.D., Napoleon Mills, 
Edward Arkema. 

Reporting for Nachusa Orphanage, 
the Rev. LeRoy Weihe, recently 
transplanted from our Chicago Inner 
Mission Society to Nachusa Superin- 
tendency, stated that of sixty-two chil- 
dren now at the home, twenty are from 
the Chicago area. Mrs. Ernest Ewald, 
president of the newly-born baby, the 
Nachusa Guild, pleaded for support and 
love of this new “baby” whose aims are 
(1) Increased aid for Nachusa through 
the medium of the regular apportioned 
benevolences, and (2) through Chil- 
dren’s Day and other special efforts in 
our congregations. At present this 
group numbers 150 members from nine 
congregations, and since its inception 
in September has raised $372 for use in 
purchase of new furniture much 
needed at the Home. 


President Weng Speaks 

Reporting for the Illinois Synod, the 
Rev. Armin G. Weng, Ph.D., president, 
stressed the forthcoming meeting at St. 
Mark’s Church, St. Louis, Mo., F. F. 
Mueller, Ph.D., pastor, and announced 
that three congregations will make ap- 
plication for admittance into synod at 
this convention: Luther Memorial, 
Springfield; Mill Creek, near Jones- 
boro, in the Southern Conference; and 
Warrenville of the Chicago Confer- 
ence. 

“For the first time in history, on the 
same Sunday, offerings will be taken 
by all Lutheran congregations of all 
Lutheran Church bodies in America for 
substantially the same cause,” said 
President Weng in reporting on our 
Lutheran World Action appeal. It was 
then made an object of note that our 
National Lutheran Service Book is now 
given to every man embarking for for- 
eign ports, at the request of chaplains 
of all denominations. The quotas for 
the Mother’s Day appeal have been set 
at 40 cents per confirmed member. 

Still the same speaker, not only pres- 
ident of synod and secretary of the 
National Lutheran Council, but now 
also acting president of the Chicago 
Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Maywood, brought the encouraging 
word that our $100,000 campaign in the 
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Illinois Synod is going over the top. 
Mr. Ervin H. List, financial secretary of 
the drive, reported that with nearly 
six months elapsed, total payments in 
cash amount to $38,000 as of April 6. 
Increased effort was urged, for it was 
furthermore stressed that such drives 
produce their best results in the open- 
ing months. Sentiment of the men 
present seemed to indicate, however, 
that this was going to be finished “over 
the top.” 


Synod Memorialized 

It seemed somewhat in keeping with 
Dr. Pauck’s theme that the Memorial 
Resolution presented by Dr. Venable 
should come at this particular conven- 
tion. Adopted by the convention, it 
read as follows: 


“Whereas the United Lutheran Church 
has a committee on relations with other 
bodies and an invitation to accept mem- 
bership in the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, be it 
resolved that we express to our dele- 
gates to the United Lutheran Church 
the desire of this conference for such 
membership in the Federal Council of 
Churches, and that we memorialize the 
Illinois Synod that the synod also ex- 
press its desire to the United Lutheran 
Church that such membership be ac- 
cepted.” 


The invitation to hold the forty-fifth 
convention of conference this fall at 
Belmont Park Church was accepted, as 
was a decidedly “previous” invitation 
from Brookfield Lutheran Church to 
have the sessions meet there in the fall 
of 1943, in connection with the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the church, and the 
year of its attainment of self-support. 
The invitation of Belmont Park is to 
celebrate with their good people the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of their con- 
gregation. 


Milwaukee 
Highlights 


Aprit 12 Whitnall Park congregation 
dedicated their new church at Hales 
Corners, Wis. The style of architecture 
is Gothic. The appointments throughout 
the church are harmonious and sym- 
bolical. Stained glass windows add 
greatly to its beauty. A pipe organ 
with chimes and amplification, built 
by the Besch Organ Company of Mil- 
waukee, calls worshipers to this house 
of prayer. The building is beautifully 
located at the entrance to a county 
park. 

The congregation had its inception 
July 1, 1940, when a group of 230 adult 
members organized and incorporated 
into a congregation. The Rev. C. W. 
Hornburg was called as pastor. Sep- 
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tember 23, 1941, the congregation and 
pastor were formally received into the 
Synod of the Northwest. 

R. H. Gerberding, D.D., president of 
the Synod of Northwest, preached at 
the dedication services April 12. A. A. 
Zinck, D.D., member of the Board of 
American Missions, preached in the 
evening. 

Pastor C. W. Hornburg has worked 
faithfully with his people and evi- 
dences of his labors are shown in the 
reception of 47 members on the day of 
dedication. 


Personal 

The Rev. George Overdier, Cudahy, 
has accepted the call to the United 
Lutheran Church, Butte, Mont. He and 
his family will be on the new field 
May 15. 


Mayor Carl F. Zeidler, who has in a 
short time become known throughout 
the United States, has resigned as 
Mayor of the City of Milwaukee and 
has enlisted in the Navy to serve his 
country in this branch of service for 
the duration of the war. Mayor Zeidler 
is one of our Lutheran young men 
who is exceedingly popular in this city. 


The Churches of Milwaukee have 
made a survey in all of the U. L. C. A. 
congregations to determine how many 
of its members were employed at de- 
fense work and would like to attend 
an evening service. The plans for eve- 
ning services in our churches are being 
studied and a special schedule will be 
worked out giving all of its people an 
opportunity to attend church services 
on Sunday. 


The Lutheran Welfare Society of 
Wisconsin has experienced steady prog- 
ress and an increase in activity which 
is going to require a larger personnel 
to carry on the work. This organiza- 
tion has made rapid progress since its 
inception, and today is serving in some 
capacity throughout the entire state. 


Lutheran Service Center 


in Harrisburg Dedicated 


Tue Lutheran Service Center for the 
Harrisburg area in Pennsylvania, pro- 
viding a home for men in the service 
of their country, was dedicated on the 
evening of April 23, following services 
in Zion Lutheran Church, adjoining 
this property. 

The Center is located at 7 South 
Fourth Street, a property presented to 
Zion Church as part of a memorial to 
the late Dr. Croll Keller, superintend- 
ent of the Sunday school for many 
years. 

The Rev. Dr. E. Martin Grove pre- 
sided at the dedicatory service. Par- 
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If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


About Face (UA) 
Joe Sawyer 
Wm. Tracy 


Farce. More adventures of 
precocious draftee Double- 
day and his dim-witted 
nemesis, Sergeant Ames. 


A disappointing follow-up of its 
more clever, original predecessors. 
(Tanks a Million, ete.), this is. 
forced, repetitious. 


America’s New 
Army (The 
March of Time) 


Joan of Paris 
(RKO) 
Laird Cregar 
Alex. Granach 
Paul Henreid 
Thos. Mitchell 
Michele Morgan 
May Robson 


Illustrated exposition of 
present military set-up, 
showing plan of command, 
different phases of or- 
ganization, supply activi- 
ties, etc. 


Content to be merely explanatory, 
not declamatory, this is graphic, in- 
formative. M, Y, 


Melodrama, with gestapo 
relentlessly trailing mem- 
bers of wrecked British 
plane who come to Paris to 
seek aid from underground 
movement, in order to 
learn secrets of that move- 
ment. 


A “chase” film from first to last, 
with suspense effectively created, 
honoring courage and sacrifice of 
French underground workers under 
Nazi occupation. Somewhat uncon- 
vincing at times, but for the most 
part exciting melodrama. 


Juke Box Jenny 
(Univ.) 
H. Hilliard 
Ken Murray 


Musical. Various orches- 
tras and entertainers in a 
tale of swing versus clas- 
sical music, with juke-box 
coverage the deciding 
factor. 


A routine, amateurish plot with rep- 
etitious “acts” and static jokes. 
Mostly tedious. 


The Jungle Book 
(UA) 
Joseph Calleia 
Rosemary De 
‘Camp 
Sabu 


Adventures, based on Kip- 
ling tales, of boy reared by 
wolves to love and under- 
stand jungle animals, and 
of his efforts to live with 
men—efforts that end dis- 
appointingly. 


First part has exciting, convincing 
shots of animals in native habitat, 
while later portions become rather 
artificial and tedious. Remarkable 
technicolor photography in first por- 
tions. Imaginative. VEE 


Kid Glove Killer 
(MGM) 
Lee Bowman 
Van Heflin 
Marsha Hunt 


Detective. Efforts of a 
young chemist in modern 
crime laboratory to un- 
ravel strands in murder of 
the mayor and tie-up of 
city hall with underworld. 


Not a “whodunit”—for we know be- 
forehand—but an informative set- 
ting forth of the almost miraculous: 
work of a crime detection labora- 
tory, in a story interesting in itself 
and well presented. M, Y 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Babes on Broadway, The Courtship of Andy Hardy, Fantasia, 
The Great Commandment, The Great Dictator, Hay Foot, It Started With Eve,. 
Kathleen, The Reluctant Dragon, The Vanishing Virginian. 

For Mature Audience: The Adventures of Martin Eden, All That Money Can: 
Buy, Birth of the Blues, Blossoms in the Dust, Citizen Kane, The Forgotten Vil- 
lage, The Girl from Leningrad, Here Comes Mr. Jordan, Hold Back the Dawn, 
How Green Was My Valley, H. M. Pulham, Esq., King’s Row, Ku Kan, The Little 
Foxes, Major Barbara, The Male Animal, The Man Who Came to Dinner, The- 
Men in Her Life, Mr. V, One Foot in Heaven, Remember the Day, Sergeant 
York, The Stars Look Down, Sullivan’s Travels, Suspicion, Target for Tonight, 
To Be or Not to Be, The Tuttles of Tahiti. 


ticipating in the service were Dr. M. R. 
Hamsher, president of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod; Dr. L. C. Manges 
and Dr. S. Winfield Herman, pastors in 
Harrisburg; Chaplain Major G. P. Jung 
of the New Cumberland Reception 
Center; Dr. A. Charles R. Keiter of 
Lebanon, who delivered the address; 
and Dr. Emil W. Weber of Pottsville. 
The aim of the Center was related 
by Service Pastor Robert J. Wolf. The 
first week-end that the Center was 


open forty-six men visited the build-. 
ing; the second sixty-four took advan- 
tage of its facilities. Additional fur- 
nishings are needed. The Luther 
Leagues of the area contributed $350: 
for a radio-phonograph which will be 
greatly appreciated by the men in the 
service. 

Dr. Keiter appealed to the people of 
Harrisburg “to complete the building 
by providing the friendship which is: 
needed.” 
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Whst enn Conference Vows 


TEN SUCCESSFUL YEARS IN PASTORATES 
Women’s Societies Addressed by Missionaries 


The Rev. Gerald G. Neely, pastor of 
Christ Church, York, Pa., observed the 
tenth anniversary of his pastorate in 
York April 26 with special services. 
The officiating ministers were the Rev. 
J. S. Kistler of East Stroudsburg, and 
the Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz of Phila- 
delphia, who preached morning and 
evening respectively. At the Sunday 
school service, Dr. J. B. Baker, pastor 
of St. Matthew’s, York, was guest 
speaker. During the ten years Pastor 
Neely has received 1,082 new members, 
and baptized 502 infants. Last fall an 
addition to the Sunday school building 
was completed. It has two stories and 
a social hall, besides classrooms. This 
Sunday school is best known as the 
“Beehive Sunday School,” and num- 
bers about 1,800. The church member- 
ship is 2,200. The congregation is one 
of the oldest Lutheran congregations 
west of the Susquehanna River. 


The Rev. Walter E. Waybright re- 
cently celebrated ten years as pastor of 
the Chanceford Charge in York 
County. Pastor Waybright has had a 
very successful ministry in this thriv- 
ing rural parish. On the occasion of 
the anniversary a purse of $84.50, and 
a basket of flowers were presented to 
the Rev. and Mrs. Waybright. During 
this decade the confirmed membership 
of St. Luke and St. James churches 
had a 33 per cent net gain. The pastor 
officiated at the baptism of 160 infants, 
112 funerals, and 42 weddings, and a 
total of 193 new members were re- 
ceived into both congregations. The 
apportioned benevolence paid in 1942 
by St. Luke’s was 45 per cent larger 
and by St. James Church was 95 per 
cent larger than a decade ago. The par- 
ish paid out for all forms of local ex- 
pense and hbenevolences the sum of 
$55,584. Both congregations have sat- 
isfactorily completed major building 
programs. 


The Rev. Carl R. Simon, pastor of 
Union Church, York, was presented 
with eighteen $25 War Bonds on the 
occasion of his completion of ten years 
as pastor at Union Church. The pres- 
entation was made by Mr. Chauncey 
D. Bond, teacher of the North Wing 
Bible Class. Members of the Get- 
tysburg Seminary quartet of which Mr. 
Simon was, and is, a member furnished 
special music. This quartet is composed 
of Pastor Simon; his brother, the Rev. 
Walter V. Simon, pastor of the Frost- 
burg, Md., church; the Rev. Dr. T. 
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Benton Peery, pastor of St. Matthew’s, 
Philadelphia; and the Rev. Ralph C. 
Robinson, pastor of St. Paul’s, Spring 
Grove, Pa. A souvenir photograph of 
Mr. and Mrs. Simon and their two chil- 
dren was presented to each person 
present at the reception by Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Trimmer, chairman of the an- 
niversary committee. 


The annual dinner of the Gettysburg 
College Alumni of York County was 
held April 27, at the West York Inn, 
with a fine spirited attendance. Guest 
speakers were Messrs. Hanson, Cessna, 
and Bream. 


Women’s Missionary Activities 

Mrs. Mervin Smith of New Freedom 
was re-elected president of the York 
County Missionary Societies, April 23, 
at the meeting held in Trinity Church, 
York, the Rev. Harold J. Crouse pas- 
tor. Sixteen societies were represented 
by more than 250 persons. The after- 
noon offering was given the Rev. and 
Mrs. Paul O. Machetzki, missionaries 
to British Guiana. Greetings were ex- 
tended to the conference by Mrs. 
Bertha Hayes, president of the local 
church society, and Mrs. Earle K. 
Diehl, president of the West Penn Con- 
ference. Mrs. H. H. Mentzer of the 
Cumberland Valley district spoke 
briefly. Devotions were in charge of 
Mrs. Harold Crouse, wife of the pastor. 
The principal speaker was the Rev. 
George W. Shillinger of Harrisburg, 
formerly a missionary to Japan. The 
1943 conference will be held in Advent 
Church, York. 


YOUR ADDRESS 


Is your name and address correct as it 
appears on the address label of this copy 
of “The Lutheran?” If not, will you 
please clip the label from this issue, indi- 
cate on it the necessary corrections, and 
mail it to “The Lutheran,” 13th and Spruce 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

If you change your address, please send 
a written notice, giving the old as well 
as the new address, to “The Lutheran” 
two weeks before the change is to be- 
come effective. 

This service will save “The Lutheran” 
many dollars since the Post Office De- 
partment now makes a charge of Two 
Cents for reporting a change of address 
to the publisher. Formerly this was done 
free. Your co-operation also will avoid 
errors. 


THANK YOU 


THE LUTHERAN 


Mrs. Kenneth D. James of Littles- 
town was elected president of the 
Adams County Missionary District at 
the annual meeting held in the Mt. Joy 
Church. She succeeds Mrs. H. D. 
Hoover of Gettysburg, who for the past 
three years has rendered excellent 
service. Mrs. Frank Zeigler of Hanover 
was elected vice-president; Mrs. Ernest 
Smith of Biglerville, secretary; and 
Mrs. Amos Little of New Oxford was 
re-elected treasurer. Mrs. Earle K. 
Diehl installed the newly elected of- 
ficers. More than 250 persons attended. 
Addresses were made by Miss Kathe- 
rine Mundorf, vice-president of the 
West Penn Conference, and the Rev. 
Marshall Brenneman, director of Camp 
Nawakwa, Lutheran Training Camp. 
In the evening Dr. M. Edwin Thomas 
of Baltimore, secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, brought a_ special 
message. Special music was furnished 
by a women’s chorus from St. James 
Church, Gettysburg. The 1943 conven- 
tion will be held in St. James, Littles- 
town, the Rev. Kenneth D. James 
pastor. 


The Rev. Emanuel J. Hoover, who 
will graduate from Gettysburg Sem- 
inary in May, has been elected pastor 
of the Rossville Parish, recently va- 
eated by the Rev. Richard 8. Shane- 
brook. Mr. Hoover is a native of York, 
a member of Messiah Church, and has 
been active in college and seminary. 
He is a graduate of Muhlenberg Col- 
lege; cum laude, 1939. He studied one 
year at Yale Divinity School, and was 
student assistant at Trinity Lutheran 
Church, New Haven, Conn. 

A notable gathering of church his- 
torians from all over the United States 
recently visited the Conewago Chapel, 
oldest Catholic church west of the Sus- 
quehanna River, located a few miles 
from Hanover. Included in this group 
were Dr. A. R. Wentz, president of 
Gettysburg Seminary; Dr. Theodore G. 
Tappert, Philadelphia; Dr. George W. 
Richards, Lancaster, Pa.; Dr. James R. 
Joy, Dr. E. R. Hardy, and Dr. William 
Haller of New York City; Dr. Addison 
H. Leitch, Grove City College; and 
many others. 


Newsof Kentucky- 


Tennessee 


By ira R. Lapp 


Zion Congregation, Covington, Ky., 
has recently redecorated the interior 
of their church at a cost of $175 and 
on Palm Sunday confirmed a class of 
nine and received one by adult bap- 
tism. 


Trinity, Bellevue, Ky., is preparing 
to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
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ss founding this year. The Rev. C. M. 
Janford is the pastor. This congrega- 
‘ion is a member of the Ohio Synod. 


First Church, Nashville, Tenn., I. W. 
xernert, D.D., pastor, dedicated a new 
Service Flag with fourteen stars; also 
1 new Christian Flag. Ten children 
were confirmed on Palm Sunday, six 
abies were baptized, and thirty new 
‘members in all have been received 
since the first of January. Among those 
seceived into membership were the 
‘don. Gov. Prentice Cooper and his 
“nother. Governor Cooper is not mar- 
(cied. They have transferred their 
‘membership from a rural Lutheran 
church near Shelbyville, Tenn. Soon 
‘there will be approximately 80,000 sol- 
‘diers in the camps about Nashville. 


Due to the restrictions on use of the 
Ohio River near the munitions fac- 
| tories in the vicinity of Louisville, a 
| ban has been placed on River Boat ex- 
'eursions for the summer. The Union 
Lutheran River picnic had already 
been canceled because of inability to 
secure men to operate the steamer. 


The Board of Directors of the Louis- 
‘ville Lutheran Home met in a called 
/session recently and decided to peti- 
‘tion the Kentucky-Tennessee Synod to 
_set up the necessary committees to en- 
large the endowment of the Home. 


The Lutheran Churches of Louisville 
have maintained a vigorous bowling 
club for the past several years. They 
| meet each Monday evening during the 
| season, with all churches represented. 
' It has done much to increase fellowship 
| among the men of the churches, and the 
| games bring many visitors. The season 
closed with a banquet at Memorial 
Lutheran Church, April 27, at which 
time suitable trophies were presented 
to the winning teams and to men 
making outstanding scores. 


In Indiana 


By G. E. MuLienpore 


Mt. Zion, LaGrange, the Rev. W. E. 
Weber pastor, reports that aside from 
half a dozen individual subscriptions 
to Tur LuTHeran, the congregation has 
entered a club subscription for thirty 
copies. These are distributed each 
Sunday, and every one is taken! An 
increase in the club subscription is now 
being considered. A class of twelve was 
confirmed on Palm Sunday after hav- 
ing completed a two-year course in the 
teachings of the Bible, Luther’s Small 
Catechism, and other ecclesiastical es- 
sentials. The class participated in their 
first communion as a group on Easter. 
On Palm Sunday evening a reunion of 


confirmation classes was held, the first 
one of its kind in the history of the 
congregation. One hundred were pres- 
ent, and it was voted to continue such 
meetings each year. An organization 
was effected with the election of of- 
ficers. On Easter additional chairs 
were needed to seat the congregation, 
and the communion record was the 
largest in the past six years. An elec- 
trically lighted bulletin board was re- 
cently given to the congregation. A 
gift of $100, received from the late Mrs. 
Amanda Bastian, was applied to the 
organ fund. 


The Rev. Olen A. Peters reports that 
improvements on the parsonage of St. 
John’s Church, Anderson, have been 
made, including an enlarged basement 
and a new heating plant. The cost ap- 
proximating $700 has been met in cash 
by special contributions. 


St. Luke’s Church, Logansport, the 
Rev. G. C. Goering pastor, rejoices in 
a wonderful Lenten and Easter season. 
A splendid group of eighteen members 
was received on Palm Sunday. The 
congregation responded for the largest 
Easter communion in years. Through 
offerings amounting to almost $500 the 


church indebtedness was liquidated. A’ 


cantata titled, “The First Easter,” was 
given at an inspiring vesper service on 
Easter by a choir of twenty-eight 
voices accompanied by a large or- 
chestra under the leadership of Wil- 
liam P. Marocco, director of the local 
high school orchestra. 


Dr. Kantonen Addresses Youth 

Plans for the East Central District 
Luther League Rally in St. John’s 
Church, Anderson, May 3, featured two 
messages by Prof. T. A. Kantonen, 
Ph.D., of Hamma Divinity School, 
Springfield, Ohio. Group discussions 
under competent leaders followed the 
first message on “Christian Youth in a 
World at War.” In keeping with the 
program of the Luther League for Life 
Service Day, Dr. Kantonen’s second 
message, “Consecration, a Life Invest- 
ment,” is a ringing challenge to Lu- 
theran youth. 


Reading Conference 
By Artruur H. Naucie 


THE annual corporation meeting of 
the Lutheran Home at Topton, Pa., was 
held Wednesday, May 13, at 10 A. M. 
at the Home. Reports were heard, and 
four trustees elected for three-year 
terms. The corporation consists of the 
pastors of the Reading Conference and 
one delegate from each congregation. 


Hope Church, Reading, recently cele- 
brated its fifty-fifth anniversary. The 
Rev. Horace Mann, pastor, arranged 
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CHURCH COLLEGES 
and 


CHRISTIAN 
CIVILIZATION 


T is not a question so much of 
churches and preachers as it is of 
colleges that will make leaders who 
will create a world in which churches 
can thrive, leaders in all walks of life, 
in all callings and professions. If Amer- 


ican churchmen fail to support the 
kind of colleges that turn out Chris- 
tian leaders, American life under 
another leadership will soon close the 
churches.”—William Allen White. 


COLLEGES 


Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 
Newberry College, Newberry, S. C. 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 
Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 
Carthage College, Carthage, Ill. 
Marion College (Junior), Marion, Va. 
Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. 
Waterloo College, Waterloo, Ontario, Can. 
Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 othe church and clergy 1942 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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special services on April 19 which in- 
cluded addresses by Dr. Paul Z. Stro- 
dach, literary editor of the United Lu- 
theran Publication House, and the Rev. 
Luke S. Sweitzer, president of the 
Reading Conference. 


A fifty-fifth anniversary was also 
celebrated April 19 by Faith Church, 
Mt. Penn, Pa. The Rev. David U. 
Druckenmiller, pastor, invited as 
speakers for this occasion Dr. E. P. 
Pfatteicher, president of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, and the Rev. 
Fred J. Fiedler, Inner Mission pastor 
in Reading. At a fellowship and re- 
union program April 22, Dr. Hermann 
F. Miller, pastor of Trinity Church, 
Reading, and the Rev. Luke Sweitzer 
were speakers. 
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Hamma Divinity School 
The Theological Seminary of 


Wittenberg College 
For catalog and information address 
Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 
For information and catalog address 
ARMIN G. WENG, Ph.D., D.D., Acting President 
1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, Ill. 


MARION 
COLERECE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 
Accredited Junior 
College and last two 
years of High School 
in famous “blue 
grass’’ region of Vir- 
ginia. Liberal Arts, 
Pre- library, Pre- 
nursing, Pre-jour- 
Bist Pre-Social work, Education, Business 
Education, Home Economics, Music, Speech, 
Happy home and social life in atmosphere of 
Southern culture. 68th year. Rates $475.00 to 
$520.00. Catalogue and view book.—H. J. 
Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


2 Puipit GOWNS 

BES Pulpit 

WADE Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Coa. 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 


HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 


Catalogue Free on Request. 
The C. E. WARD CO., New London, O. 


"RGEISSLER. INC. 


PAE NEAR WE SE NEW ORR. 


Church Eurnishi ings 
IN CARVED WOOD AND ff 


MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS. + WINDOWS f y 


On Historic Ground 


The Norristown Conference of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania was in a 
unique position to celebrate the Muh- 
lenberg Bicentennial. Its annual con- 
vention April 23 was held in two of 
“the three united congregations” that 
extended the call to the patriarch, 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, to come 
to America. 

The morning session was held in the 
New Hanover Church, J. J. Kline, D.D., 
Ph.D., pastor, where Muhlenberg 
preached his first sermon in America. 
The sermon was preached by W. O. 
Fegely, D.D., pastor of the Trappe 
Church, who used the same text that 


W. O. Fegely, D.D., 
Pastor of Trappe, one of the 
“Three Churches” calling 
the Patriarch to America 


Muhlenberg had selected for his first 
sermon in the new world, II Corin- 
thians 5: 19, 20. 

The afternoon session was held at 
Trappe. In the evening the conference 
held its Bicentennial Celebration, to 
which all the members of its parishes 
had been invited. Dr. W. O. Fegely 
was in charge of the service. A paper 
was read by Dr. J. J. Kline on “Muh- 
lenberg on the Territory of the Norris- 
town Conference.” Greetings were 
brought by the Rev. Kurt E. B. Mol- 
zahn, pastor of the third of “the three 


HARTWICK COLLEGE 


“A United Lutheran Church College” 
ONEONTA, NEW YORK 


HENRY J. ARNOLD, Ph.D., President 
Wholesome Christian Environment 


Low Tuition Costs 


Standard Liberal Arts Degree 


For Information Write 


LOUIS F. HACKEMANN, Ph.D., Dean 
ACCELERATED PROGRAM—SUMMER TERM BEGINS JUNE 15 


THER LUTHERAN: 


J. J. Kline, 
D.D., 
Pastor of the 
New Hanover 
Church, where 
Muhlenberg 
preached his 
first sermon in 
America 


St. Michael-_ 
The address 
was delivered by Nathan R. Melhorn, 


united congregations,” 
Zion, Philadelphia, Pa. 


D.D., Litt.D., editor of THe LUTHERAN, | 
who spoke on “An Uncompleted Refor-=_ 
mation.” 

In the late afternoon the pastors and 
delegates formed themselves into a 
procession, walked to the Patriarch’s” 
grave close by the Old Church, and’ 
placed on it a wreath. The Rev. Roy L. 
Winters, Ph.D., president of the confer- 
ence, delivered a brief address. Th 
wreath was placed by the Rev. H. H. | 
Krauss, treasurer of the conference. 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. Wil- 
liam R. Seaman, S.T.D., secretary of 
the conference. Witt1am R. SEAMAN. 


A DUAL ANNIVERSARY 


(Continued from page 9) 


hood and to most of the pastors gath- 
ering for the convention of synod. 
Texans are aware of the war. Every 
town of moderate size seems to have an’ 
air base for training pilots, some have 
two. “y 


Radio Publicity 


All the services and the Brotherhaeas 
banquet were broadcast over Station 
KVIC, Victoria, for the benefit of a) 
large Lutheran constituency. Many 
complimentary reports on the broad- 
casts were heard from listeners unable 
to attend the services. 

Every pastor of synod was present 
for the convention, but two were called! 
back because of emergencies. Nearly) 
every congregation was represented by) 
delegates. Attendance at all sessions) 
was excellent. 

The Lutheran World Action appeal. 
the problems of Higher Christian Edu-) 
cation presented by Dr. Wiegman, the 
serious losses in our congregations of 
young men into the army, a Church 
Work Conference in Yoakum June 2& 
to July 3, the merging of church peri-. 
odicals which was started by the Texas 
Synod in a memorial to the Unitec 
Lutheran Church some years ago, now 
referred to the synod, and the home 
mission work of synod, were items o° 
discussion on the floor of the conven- 
tion. 


| tay 20, 1942 


| ‘he Election of Officers 
' The Rev. Paul Bechter, president; 
/ ye Rev. Fred W. Kern, vice-president; 
‘ie Rev. A. A. Hahn, secretary; Mr. 
|. C. Vogt, treasurer; the Rev. John A. 
anders, statistician. The Rev. J. M. 
-chedler and N. H. Kern and Mr. T. 
'' Teel of Dallas, were elected to the 
xecutive Committee. The Mission 
‘fommittee: Pastors A. A. Hahn, Paul 
|sechter and J. M. Schedler, and Messrs. 
|". Barre and C. C. Zirjacks. The Hos- 
| ital Board was re-elected. Mr. Joseph 
“’annen is now president of the Board. 
‘he new editor of the Texas Lutheran 
3 the Rev. E. J. Hirsch of Goliad. The 
tev. William J. Hoebel and N. H. Kern 
vere re-elected trustees of Midland 
college; and the Rev. A. A. Hahn re- 
aains the archivist. 
- Delegates to the United Lutheran 
“Yhurch convention in Louisville: Pas- 
' ors Paul Bechter and J. M. Schedler, 
Wir. C. C. Zirjacks and Dr. C. C. Albers. 
-3pecial commissioner to Denver on the 
Nestern Seminary Merger is the Rev. 
J. M. Schedler. The new chairman of 
che Parish Education Committee is 
-?astor J. F. Vorkoper, San Antonio. 
| The place of the next meeting has 
deen left in the hands of the Executive 
‘Committee of synod. It was resolved 
‘to instruct our delegates that our synod 
‘has not changed its mind on the church 
“periodical matter. A special campaign 
to aid Midland College financially will 
be undertaken in September 1942. 
_ Several representatives of the Amer- 
ftean Lutheran Church were present. 
The Rev. William F. Kraushaar, pres- 
ie’ of Texas Lutheran College at 
| Seguin, and the Rev. Adolph C. Streng, 


‘dean of T. L. C., made an appeal for 
‘students and for viewing favorably 


i 


plans for a four-year college at Seguin 
1) U. L. C. A. co-operation. 

| Long will we remember this friendly 
‘convention of a friendly synod in a 
friendly city, among the friendly, hos- 
pitable members of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Victoria. 


MISSION WORK IN OTHER 
‘LANDS 
(Continued from page 2) 


former rule making the term of serv- 
ice in Liberia twenty-seven months 
with a furlough of nine months, in- 
cluding travel to and from the field. 
The term of service has been three 
years with a year of furlough. 

A cablegram received from our 
Liberia mission announced that Miss 
Ethel S. Emerick, Mrs. G. Gordon 
Parker and children are coming back 
to America. 

The Liberia mission gave special 
recognition at the last meeting of con- 
ference to Mrs. C. E. Buschman and 
Miss Bertha Koenig as the first mis- 
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Newcomers to Philadelphia Heartily Welcomed 


MESSIAH LUTHERAN, The Friendly Church 


SIXTEENTH AND JEFFERSON STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DR. ROSS H. STOVER, Pastor 
9:00 A.LM.—Sunday Morning Service 


10:00 A.M.—Sunday School 
11:00 A.M.—Morning Worship (WDAS) 


6:30 P.M.—Luther Leagues 

7:30 P.M.—Evening Service 

7:30 P.M.—Thursday Night (WDAS) 
Dr. Stover’s Books 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
“How Shall I Say It?” or “The Art of Public Speaking,” $1.00. 
“What Do We Know About Life After Death?’’ $1.00. 
“Tl Tell You Why I Am a Protestant,’’ 25 cents. 


sionaries in the history of the mission 
to complete twenty-five years of active 
service in the field. 


Japan and China 

The office of the Board of Foreign 
Missions in Baltimore is making every 
effort through the State Department at 
Washington to get subsistence allow- 
ances to our detained or interned mis- 
sionaries in Japan and China. The 
State Department has made the Swiss 
government officials in these countries 
its representatives in this matter. As 
measured in American money, subsis- 
tence allowances are fixed as follows 
monthly: Japan, $70; China, $65. These 
figures for the first adult in the family 
are increased 75 per cent for each ad- 
ditional adult and 25 per cent for each 
minor child. 


Missionaries 

The Rev. and Mrs. A. F. A. Neu- 
doerffer and Mrs. J. Russell Fink came 
to Baltimore for physical examinations, 
conferences with the Council of Secre- 
taries and for the April Board meeting. 
The Rev. L. W. Slifer from our India 
field, also on furlough, likewise at- 
tended the Board meeting. 

From our mission in Liberia, Africa, 
the following attended the April Board 
meeting: Dr. and Mrs. Carlton W. 
Moore, Dr. E. A. Flexman, Dr. Georg 
Gulck, and the Rev. Louis Bowers. 


Dr. and Mrs. J. Roy Strock are 
serving temporarily the Lutheran con- 
gregation at Charlotte Amalie, St. 
Thomas, Virgin Islands. 


Dr. and Mrs. L. S. G. Miller are tem- 
porarily located in a mission pastorate 
in Elberton, Georgia. 


Dr. and Mrs. R. M. Dunkelberger 
have been granted indefinite leave of 
absence without salary to serve tem- 
porarily in a pastorate in the Susque- 
hanna Conference of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod. 


Miss Faith Lippard has resigned and 
will be married May 25 to Dr. Walter 
Krumwiede, pastor of Grace Church, 
Rochester, N. Y. In accepting her res- 
ignation the Board expressed “its sin- 
cere appreciation for her seventeen 
years of faithful service in Japan and 
wished her much happiness as the wife 
of the Rev. Dr. Krumwiede and a wide 
field of useful service in the church.” 


Stenographers wanted NOW 

Don’t take six months to a year. Learn 
shorthand and typewriting in 14 weeks by 
our new system and superior methods. Tui- 
tion $85. Training guaranteed. Catalog C free. 


Cr LAF 


111 S.POoTOMAC ST. 
PRESIDENT HAGERSTOWN. Mp, 


“God is Our Refuge and Strength”’ 
Radio Address 
DR. JOHN W. BEHNKEN 
President, Missouri Synod 


Mutual Broadcasting System 

SUNDAY, APRIL 26th, 1942 

Pamphlet, 10 cents, postpaid. 
Lutheran Press, 1819 Broadway, N. Y. City 


MIDLAND—~\ 


The friendly College 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA 


Preserves the Traditions 


of formal education by offering a 
thorough foundation in business, 
Christian education, teachers’ train- 
ing, languages, English, Greek, 
Latin, history, journalism, mathe- 
matics, music, natural and social 
sciences and speech. 


Meets Modern Conditions 

by providing pre-vocational, pre- 
professional and pre-armed service 
courses in many fields. 


Write G. E. HICKMAN, Registrar 


Lenoir Rhyne College 


(Co-educational) HICKORY, N. C. 


Owned and controlled by The 
Synod of North Carolina 


United Evangelical Lutheran 


Fully accredited by the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees. 

Pre-professional, Teachers’, Business 
Administration, and Music Courses. 
Expenses $380.00 to $400.00. ; 
For information and catalogue, write 
P. E. MONROE, President 
Lenoir Rhyne College Hickory, N. C. 
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A NEW BOOK 


THE PREACHER'S DOORKNOB 


By LEANDER M. ZIMMERMAN 


FIFTH PRINTING. 
Cloth, 35 cents; 3 for $1.00. 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT: “Delightful little 


chapters in a delightfully attractive book. You 
will enjoy it.” 

PULPIT DIGEST: “A charming work. De- 
lightful and full of worldly wisdom and kindly 
humor.” 

ORDER FROM 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
13th and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NORTHFIELD 
St Conferences 


Faithbuilding Conferences, healthgiving 
recreation, pleasurable relaxation, 
peaceful surroundings. 


NORTHFIELD GENERAL CONFERENCE August 1-17 


Girls; Conterencerctcrarecmy cy cca ane June 15-22 
Missionary Conference ......2.2.~. July 6-14 
United Presbyterian Conference... . . July 11-18 
Religious Education Conference .... . July 15-24 


Westminster Choir College 
Christian Endeavor Conference . . 


. . . July 20-August 10 
. July 25-August 1 


Detailed Information on Request 


NORTHFIELD SUMMER CONFERENCES 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


It’s Colton Manor—for extra 
value at no extra cost. 250 
rooms, delicious food. Weekly 
from $32.50 per person, 
double, with meals, 


SPECIAL WEEK-END RATES 
: AS ¢ per person, double 
AS 
ae 
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room, bath, all 
meals. Fri. to Sun, 


~ PENNSYLVANIA AVE. PAUL AUCHTER, Mer. 


JOHN L. ZIMMERMAN’S GREAT CAREER 
By Georce L. RINKLIFF 


John L. Zimmerman, distinguished amon 
Lutheran laymen in America for long years 0 
able service in the cause of closer fellowship 
among all Lutherans of the United States and 
Canada, came to the close of his notable career 
Sunday evening, May 3, at Springfield, Ohio, 
at the age of 86 years, 1 month, and 15 days. 

Retaining his wide interests to the last, Dr. 
Zimmerman had attended services in his church 
on the preceding Sunday morning, and con- 
tinued his custom of going to his office daily, 
until stricken with the final incapacitation that 
was followed by death. 

A native of Ohio, Dr. Zimmerman was born 
on a farm still in_ the possession of members 
of his family, in Greene Township, Mahoning 
County, Ohio, and attended Mt. Union College 
at Alliance, Ohio, in 1874 and 1875. After 
spending a year teaching in a rural school, he 
entered Wittenberg College at Springfield, 
Ohio, from which he was graduated in 1879 
with the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The fol- 
lowing year he received from Wittenberg Col- 
lege the degree of Master of Arts, and in 1920 


John L. Zimmerman, LL.D. 


the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was 
conferred upon him by that institution. 

Upon graduation from college, he began the 
study of law, and was admitted to the practice 
of that profession October 4, 1881. Gifted with 
unusual talents, he soon became eminent as a 
lawyer. He possessed great capacity for hand- 
ling cases before juries, and was widely recog- 
nized and respected for his ability to gauge, 
almost instinctively and with marked accuracy, 
the ultimate reactions of all the members of a 
jury to any matter placed before it. He prac- 
ticed law with a rare combination of gusto and 
detachment. He was unflagging in his devotion 
to the interests of a client until the final word 
was spoken by the courts upon any case. But 
once a case was concluded, he accepted the 
outcome without disposition to exult over vic- 
tory, or to brood over defeat. “I have the next 
case to think about now,” was the comment 
with which he met either circumstance. 

Intense engagement in his profession was but 
one phase of his public life. For years an out- 
standing Ohio Democrat, he started in the field 
of politics as chairman of the Clark County 
Democratic Executive Committee at the age of 
twenty-one. Time after time a candidate, he 
never won an election for himself, and came 
out of every campaign with the best of feeling 
for all engaged in it. ‘Politics,’ he explained 
to friends in his later years, “was fun.” 

As a stump speaker he displayed the same 
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THE LUTHER 
La 
talents that made him an unusual advocate be 
fore juries. At the height of his career, he was 
a power in his party in Ohio always to be 
reckoned with. He numbered among his close 
friends outstanding Democrats and Republicans, 
among whom were William Jennings Bryan, 
War Secretary Newton D. Baker, General J, 
Warren Keifer, former speaker of the Natio 
House of Representatives, and former Preside: : 
Warren G. Harding. : c 

His interest in the Lutheran Church in Amer. 
ica came to him partly by inheritance, and 
partly through his lifelong status as an active 
member of the church. Descended from H 
Zimmerman, a Lutheran immigrant who set- 
tled in Lancaster County, Pa., about 1725, 
was born to a long tradition of Lutheran loy< 
alty. In 1876, upon enrolling as a student in| 
Wittenberg College, he became a member of 
the First Lutheran Church of Springfield, and 
within a few years was a leader in that con- 
gregation. First as a Sunday school teacher, 
then as a member of the church council, and 
later as a lay delegate to the former Witten- 
berg Synod, he learned through experience les- 
sons in the practical work of the church thai 
equipped him for still larger opportunities and 
responsibilities. 

Repeatedly elected a lay delegate to the con. 
ventions of the former General Synod, he 
utilized’ those opportunities to familiarize him- 
self with the practical situation within thal 
general body, and with its limitations. He made 
friends among Lutheran laymen at every op- 
portunity. Always, to him, it was illogical tha} 
Lutheranism in America, professing a doctrina) 
basis that from his viewpoint was uniform 
could not achieve unity on such a basis. If he 
failed to necom re points of difference in in 
terpretation of doctrine, he was at least con: 
sistent in that. His genius as a lawyer enablec 
him to brush aside technicalities over whicl 
others labored, while he appealed to juries t 
concern themselves solely with the ruggec 
realities of justice. In the same spirit, he be 
lieved there could be essential unity among al 
Lutherans of North America. i 

Early in the twentieth century, Dr. Zimmer’ 
man became associated with other Lutherar 
laymen in the effort to open the way for greate: 
co-operation through the enlistment of the mel 
of all Lutheran churches in the Lutheran Broth, 
erhood. As president of that organization, hj 
persistently championed the ideal of one Lu) 
theran body for all of North America. | 

Within a few years, opportunity came for | 
tangible step toward such an end. When th) 
General Synod, the General Council, and th 
United Synod of the South began conferrin| 
upon plans for a joint celebration in 1917 o 
the quadricentennial of the publication o 
Luther’s Ninety-five Theses, he was an out 
standing advocate of the proposal that the bes 
possible celebration could be the merging of th’ 
three general bodies. The eventual result ¢ 
the proposal was the formation of the Unite 
Lutheran Church in America. 

In the work of perfecting the merger, and il 
operations of the newly formed ecclesiastice 
body, Dr. Zimmerman gave amply of his tim) 
and effort. He served for years as a membe 
of the Executive Board of the United Luthera’ 
Church, and also as a member of the Admir) 
istrative Committee of the Lutheran Laymen) 
Movement. As a lay delegate from the Syno 
of Ohio, he was a prominent figure in suc 
cessive biennial conventions of the Church. | 

From the time of his enrollment as a studer 
in Wittenberg College, Dr. Zimmerman stouti’ 
espoused every cause of that institution. Electe 
to membership on the college board in ear) 
manhood, he served as president of that bod) 
in 1891-2, and was elected treasurer of the co) 
lege in 1897. He continued in that office, ar) 
upon the membership of the board, until h’ 
death. In 1892 he presented the college wi 
the Zimmerman Memorial Library, in hone 
of his deceased brother, the Rev. Joseph | 
Zimmerman, and his_ deceased sister, M 
Catharine Zimmerman Simon, the wife of E. 
Simon, D.D. | 

Dr. Zimmerman was married in 1889 to Mi) 
Helen E. Ballard of Springfield, Ohio, who su) 
vives him, with their sons, the Hon. Charl) 
Ballard Zimmerman, judge of the Ohio S! 
preme Court, and John L. Zimmerman, Jr. Boy 
sons prepared for the legal profession, al) 
upon being admitted to the bar, entered pan) 
nership with their father, in the firm of Zin) 
merman, Zimmerman and Zimmerman. He 
also survived by two granddaughters and thr) 
grandsons. 

The funeral service was held in the Fi’ 
Lutheran Church of Springfield, on the afte 
noon of May 6, and was conducted by E. Cly 
Xander, D.D., former pastor of that chure 
and by President Rees Edgar Tulloss of Witte 
berg College. Interment was made in Fer 
cliff Cemetery in Springfield. 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. H. J. Lamack 


Following a lengthy illness, Minnie Elizabe 
Sippel, beloved wife of the Rev. H. J. Lama» 
passed away February 19 at her home in N» 
Hamburg, Ont., Canada, where she and It 


husband lived a quiet, retired life since he © 


May 20, 1942 


signed from his last parish, Heidelberg-Erbs- 
ville, in the fall of 1938. 

Born in Blandford Twp., Ontario, February 
5, 1886, she was the daughter of Henry Sippel 
and his wife, Maria (nee Stock). March 14, 
1886, she was baptized by Pastor Fr. Veit and 
May 20, 1900, was confirmed by him in _ St. 
Matthew’s Church, East Zorra, Ontario. Her 
memory verse on the day of confirmation, 
Psalm 121: 7, 8, became the text of the sermon 
at the memorial service upon her death. 

After elementary education in the home 
schools, she prepared for public school teach- 
ing and taught school for some years in Blen- 
heim, Blandford, and East Zorra Twp., and at 
Philipsburg, all in Ontario. September 25, 1918, 
she married the Rev. H. J. Lamack of Walker- 
ton, Ont., residing there until the acceptance 
of a call to the Heidelberg-Erbsville Parish 
made removal to Heidelberg necessary. She 
was an active leader in the work of the church 
and endeared herself to the congregations by 
her kindly disposition and ability. 

When her husband retired from the active 
ministry, they came to reside with the de- 
ceased’s aged mother in New Hamburg and be- 
came valued members of Trinity Lutheran 
Church. She took an active interest in the 
Women’s Missionary Society of Trinity Church 
and was also a teacher in the Sunday school. 

She is survived by her husband; her mother; 
one brother, Oscar Sippel, Blandford, Ont.; and 
three sisters: Mrs. John A. Facey (a twin sis- 
ter), Blandford; Mrs. Jacob Horman, Stratford; 
and Miss Anna Sippel, R.N., Detroit, Mich. 

A memorial service was conducted in Trinity 
Church, New Hamburg, by Pastor H. R. Mosig, 
who also preached the sermon, based on Psalm 
121: 7, 8. Many friends from near and far at- 
tended. Many pastors and pastors’ wives of 
the Canada Synod were likewise present to 
pay silent tribute to one they loved. All that 
is mortal is resting in Riverside Cemetery, new 
Hamburg, awaiting the glorious Resurrection 
Day. W. H. Knauff. 


The Rev. Ernest Tuerkheim 


_ The Canada Synod joins the bereaved family 
in mourning at the unexpected passing of one 
of its consecrated pastors and efficient officers, 
the Rev. Ernest Tuerkheim of Zurich, Ontario. 
He had enjoyed his usual good health, was in 
Hamilton on Friday on official business with 
the president of synod, and on Saturday was 


stricken with coronary thrombosis, which - 


proved more serious than was anticipated. 
Medical attention temporarily relieved the re- 
sultant distress until a second attack came 
during the early hours of Sunday morning, 
March 22, and had the redeemed soul wing its 
way home to his Creator and Saviour. 

Ernest Tuerkheim was born in Hamburg, 
Germany, June 16, 1890, the only child of the 
late Dr. Maurice Tuerkheim and his wife, 
Selma Elizabeth (nee Eggers). He was bap- 
tized and confirmed in the church in Hoheluft, 
Hamburg. In 1909 he entered Kropp Seminary 
and, upon completion of his studies there, was 
in 1911 ordained to the ministry in Edmonton 
South, Alberta, Canada, where he also entered 
into wedlock with Anne Helen Vierth. He 
served the following congregations in the Mani- 
toba Synod: Hay Lakes, Alberta, and North 
Battleford, Saskatchewan, in which two con- 
gregations he established new mission fields. 
From North Battleford he accepted a call to 
Laird, Sask., and later to Edmonton, Alberta. 

In January 1926 he moved to Ontario with 
his family, where he became a member of the 
Canada Synod, and served the congregations in 
Sullivan Township, his first charge in Ontario. 
September 1, 1928, he accepted a call to St. 
Peter’s Church, Zurich, which field he served 
faithfully and conscientiously until his sudden 
departure. He had completed thirty years in 
the ministry and was held in high regard in 
the Canada Synod. His willingness to serve, 
his wide understanding and keen interest in 
church affairs and problems, fitted him for re- 
sponsible positions in conference and synod. At 
the time of his death he was president of the 
Stratford Conference, secretary of the Home 
Mission Committee of synod, and necrologist 
of the synod. 

Surviving his untimely departure are his 
faithful and loving wife; five daughters: 
Charlotte, Mrs. Edwin Gash of Zurich, Ont.; 
Ruth, Mrs. Arthur Neve, Hot Springs, Ark.; 
Ellen, R.N., of London, Ont.; Gertrude, Toronto, 
Ont.; Irene, at home; and two sons: John of 
Zurich, Ont., and Herbert, at home. 

A memorial service was held in the church 
of which he was pastor. It was not large 
enough to accommodate the crowds from all 
walks of life who came to pay their silent 
tribute to a faithful pastor, a friend, and a 
brother minister. The service was in charge of 
the Rev. L. H. Kalbfleisch, a son of the con- 
gregation and linguistic secretary of synod’s 
Home Mission Committee. The president of 
synod, J. H. Reble, D.D., preached a comfort- 
ing sermon based on Mark 16:3. The class 
which was to have been confirmed a week later 
were the flower bearers. The body of the tired 
and well-beloved pastor was reverently laid to 
rest in St. Peter’s Lutheran Cemetery at Zurich. 

He served his Lord and Master faithfully for 
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SELINSGROVE, PA. 
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WAR-TIME ACCELERATION PROGRAM—by which 
students may graduate in three years instead of four, 
by attending additional eight-week short term each 
year. 


SHORT TERM—June 15 to August 8, 1942 
FRESHMEN and upper class students admitted to 


Short Term, June 15, 1942. 


Liberal Arts (A.B.) Business and Commercial 
Studies (B.S.) Music (B.S.) 


Also Specialized War-Time Subjects. 
For full information write for special bulletin. : 
G. MORRIS SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President Seibert Hall 


thirty-one years, and now he doth “rest from 
his labors, and his works do follow him. 


W. at) Kaur MUHLENBERG BICENTENNIAL 
SYNODS CELEBRATION, INC. 
The ‘Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Canada presents 


will hold its eightieth annual convention in St. 
Peter’s Church, Kitchener, Ont., the Rev. A. W. 


WwW mm 
Lotz pastor, beginning Tuesday evening, June For God and Country 


2, with the Confessional Service and the Holy 


Communion. C. H. Little, Sec. A Pageant Spectacle of 

The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Maryland The Heroic Story of the Muhlenbergs 
will hold its 123d eer Gece pel ee 
27, at the Lutheran eological Seminary, Get- A 5 
tysburg, Pa. The meeting will open with the May 25 to May 30 inclusive 
Service of Holy Communion. The president, fra 
the Rev. Raymond C. Sorrick, will preach the 
sermon. THE MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


Applicants for ordination and licensure must 
meet the Examining Committee Monday after- 


STADIUM 
noon, May 25, at 2.00 eS Nar mirekeee: ALLENTOWN, PA. 


The fourteenth pune convention ots the At 8:45 P. M. 
United Lutheran Synod o ew York wi e 
held in Zion Church, 212 Butternut St., Syr- A CAST OF ONE THOUSAND. 
Leas enous Rev. Christian P. Jensen pas- Tickets—A5c, 83¢ and $1.10. 


The Confessional Service and Holy Com- ~ 3 i 
munion will open the convention Monday, June Mail aeders should Le See to ee cope 
1, at 8.00 P. M. The Service of Ordination quarters, 17 N. 6th St., Allentown, Pa., an 
Wednesday, June 3, at 8.00 P. M., in Zion one include a self-addressed stamped enve- 
Church. ope. 


Business sessions daily, June 2-4, 9.00 A. M. 
and 2.00 P. M. at the Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse. 
Tuesday at 7.00 P. M. the Brotherhood Banquet 
at the Onondaga fees a ae : = 

All pastors applying for admission to synod, ; 2 : 
write Dr. F. Arnold Bavendam, 12 Fairmount Announcing the Publication of 
Terrace, Jersey City, N. J., and meet the com- 
mittee Monday, 9.30 A. M., at the Onondaga 
Hotel. i \ 

Candidates for Ordination and foreign mis- 
sionaries desiring free accommodation, write 


Fundamentals of 
the host pastor before May 2 


Bee ah a a Lutheran Church Government 


The one hundred thirty-eighth annual con- by William Arter Zundel, M.A., B.D. 
ti f the United Evangelica utheran 
Synod of North Corolina will be held in St. | A FRESH STUDY FOR THE CLERGY 
di ’s Church, Hickory, N. es e Rev. 
Frank’ P. Cauble, “PhD.” pastor,” June 3-5. A HANDBOOK FOR THE LAYMAN 
Lenoir Rhyne College will be joint host_with : 
the congregation. F. L. Conrad, Sec. Price, 85e Postpaid. 


The one hundredth convention of the Pitts- - 
burgh, Synod will be held in First Lutheran The Lutheran Literary Board 
Church, Warren, Pa., the ev. war 4 
Rogers pastor, May 25-28. The convention opens BURLINGTON, IOWA 
with the Holy Communion Monday at 3.00 P. M. 
(Eastern War Saving Time). ; j 

On Monday, May 25, the Executive Commit- 
tee and the Examining Committee meet at 9.00 
A. M., and the Pastors’ Choir at 2.00 P. M. 

John J. Myers, Sec. 


The sixty-seventh annual convention of the 
Wartburg Synod will be held in Bethany 
Church, Fifth and Division Sts., Burlington, 
Iowa, R. R. Belter, D.D., pastor, June 2-4. 

Opening service, Tuesday, June 2, 7.30 P. M. 
Sermon by the president of synod, Dr. R. R. 


wit THIS 
ILLUMINATED BULLETIN 
Ce 


Belter. Arthur M. Neumann, Sec. Vetecrncrt 
This beautiful De Luxe moveecbuLLeT NS 
BROTHERHOOD CONVENTION Church Bulletin Board, sold Miu ast 4 
The twelfth annual convention of the Broth- at the extreme low price o: 
erhood of the United Synod of New York will $59.50; snore Ld five thou- 
be held Sunday, May 31, and Monday, June 1, sand nD + 


A ‘ New sign panels to fit your old cabinet car 

in Zion Chureh, Syracuse, N.¥» {he Rev. C.F’ ye furnished in any desired ine at amall con 
. : r é “7 3 z r you can build your own cabin 

ae a om iay ea Rs of De oe. free blue prints ean have a complete new bul- 

P. M., business and conference groups. Tues- letin at a SE ene onatinal 

day evening, banquet, featured by Muhlenberg- 


Heyer Anniversary Celebration with Dr. Abdel H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
Ross Wentz, president of Gettysburg Seminary, : DAVENPORT, IOWA 
as the speaker. Ellsworth C. Miller, Pres. Write for Cat. L-3 
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SIX NEW BOOKS 


The Journals of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg 


Edited and Translated by Dr. Theodore G. Tappert and the Rev. John W. Doberstein 


Henry Melchior Muhlenberg kept a diary from the 
time he was thirty almost until the time of his death. 
Some of it has been lost, but the sections that remain 
total about 1,500,000 words. These journals have never 
before been published. 


In these yearly Journals the life and times of Muhlen- 
berg are revealed in amazing detail. He discusses 
colonial travel, the cost of living, the preparation of 
food, the scourge of epidemic diseases, and the preva- 
lence of superstition. He describes the Indian raids on 
the frontier. He tells of the effect of the American Revo- 
lution on himself and the people among whom he moved. 
He refers to practical aspects of laws and courts. He 
takes great interest in medicine, and practices it on him- 
self and others. 


A Pastor Wings Over South America 


Samuel Trexler 

This is an interesting story of journeying 6,000 miles by 
ship and 9,000 miles by plane, and of seeing the principal 
sights of South America. But, more than that, it is an inter- 
pretation of the present religious situ- 
ation down below the Equator, espe- 
cially in relation to Protestant mis- 
$1.25. 


The Preacher's Doorknob 


Leander M. Zimmerman 


A delightful, a charming little book, 
filled with whimsical humor and 


sionary work. 


kindly sympathy. It presents the 
drama of life as a minister sees it. 
Including a short biography of the 


author. 35 cents. 


ON WINGS OF HEALING 


Edited by John W. Doberstein 


The superlative gift for the sick 
and shut-in. A beautiful book min- 
istering hope and courage to those 


who suffer. The collection of prayers 
and readings contained in this book 
will meet the needs of persons in all 
kinds of affliction. 


What Muhlenberg has to say of religious conditions, 
however, is most important. He reports meetings with 
leaders and members of every religious persuasion. He 
discusses the character of clergy and people, the financ- 
ing and construction of churches, the salaries and fees 
received by the ministers, clerical vestments, liturgical 
appointments and practices, etc. 


The Journals also give us an intimate picture of 
Muhlenberg himself, revealing his weaknesses as well 
as his strengths of character. The first volume includes 
Muhlenberg’s brief biographical sketch of his life up to 
1742 and his journals from that time on to 1763. 


Vol. I—Ready about June 15—Price on application. 


(The first volume of a projected set of three volumes.) 


Reality in Preaching 
THE KESSLER LECTURES 
Snyder; Piper; Blackwelder; Wiegman 

A series of lectures on preaching which in thought and 
aim carry remarkable unity and coherence, under the gen- 
eral subjects—The Place and Use of 
Scripture in Preaching, Doctrine and 
Preaching, History and Preaching, 
The Place of Culture in Preaching, 
The Preacher’s Fervor. $1.50. 


They Called Him Father 
E. Theodore Bachmann 

A dynamic pen portrait of John 
Christian Frederick Heyer, affection- 
ately called “Father.” He was one of 
God’s journeymen who pioneered in 
American and foreign mission field. 
$1.75. 


$2.00. 
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